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Preface 

Tl^e woric.descrited in this report, ^undertaken under the terms of Contract 

♦ 

Number 20-11-77-18, was a joint research effort by The Urban Institute and the 
American Institutes for Research. Although the primary responsibility for pre- 
. paring this report fell, under the contractxial te3nns> to The Urban Institute, 
the contribution of American Institutes for Research staff was important enough 
to merit joint-authorship. * 

More specifically, Herbert Rubenstein'of the American Institutes for * 
Research was responsible for the work summarized in Chapters II and VII; 

Harold Sheppard of the American Institutes for Research supervised thQ work 

r 

of Rubenstein and had primary responsibility for the work stmimarized in 
Chapter III; Melvin Jones of The Urban Institute was responsible for the work 
in Chapter IV; Charles 0, Thorpe, Jr. of The Urban Institute was responsible 
for the work in. Chapter *V; and Chapter VI was prepared by Alan Fechter of The 
Urban Institute. As" Project Manager, Fechter also was responsible for €I$| 
overall coordination of the etfort and for the quality of the final report.* 

The size of this -report required a rather unique method of packaging. 
The eight chapters^^of the report are ^organized into three volumes. Volume I 
contains Chapter I, an overview and sximmary of the entire report. Volume II 

4 

contains Chapter tl, a long chapter which' describes methods' and detailed^ 

■» » • i 

findings with respect to activities, their j ob-<rreation potential and Yelated 

characteristics. Volume- III contains the remainder of the report. Chapters III 

through, Vlil, which describe out findings with respect to priorities among • 

. projects, indirect employtnent effects, skill i^abalapces, administrative and 

♦ ' " > ■. ' ■ 

operational isst^es, and a. concluding chapter, Chapter VIII, which suBimarlzfes 
.overall fixullngs, conclusions, and recommendations* 
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In addition to this report, the following aeries of papers have been . 

developed as part of this proj^ect aiu^ could be made available to those 

are Interesped In. the more technical details .of this study: ^ * 

Melvih Jone^, "Direct and Indirect Employment Effects of Public 
Employment Programs: An Application' of Input-Output Models to 
Assess Emplc^ent Effects by Skill," Wording Paper 3619-3, Wa3h- 
ington, t).C. , The Urban Institute, 1978; 

Herbejrt Rubensteiii, "Administrative and Operational Barriers to 
Public' Job Creation: Evidence Based on field Visits," Working 
^ Paper 3^619'!-5, Washington, 'D.C. , The Urban Institute, 1978b; and 

Charles 0. Thorpe, Jr., '"Target Groups to be Served by Public 
Job Creation Programs: Their Characteristics and Th^ir Cyclical 
Sensitivity," Working Paper 3619-4, Washington, D.C, The Urban 
Institute, 1978. 

These papers will be available through *the National Techtllcal Information 
Services 'as well as The Urban Institute. A large number of people have been 
instrtmental in making tfiis study possible. ' It is difficult to begin to 
acknowledgfe our indebtedness to the large number of public officials, employees, 
and representatives in the hundreds of public and private organizations and 
agencies we visited who cooperated with us and provided Us with the Information 
that , was used in this study. Our failure to do so should in no way be construed 
as minimizing their valuable contributions; rather, it should be construed as pur 
deference to pragmatic and logistic reasons in trying to keep the Preface within 
^manageabl^ proportion. " " 

' Particular debts of gratitude are due to Albert Mapou and Thomas Bruaning 
of the. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration^ Office of 
Policy Evaluation and Research, for their contihual guidance imd support through- 
put Che project and for their helpful comments on what must have seemed an end- 
less flow of chapter revisions in the process of completing this^report. Th§ 
authors are also grateful fox the constructive comments on early dr^ft ^terial 
in this report by William Barnes, National Commission for Manpower Policy; Lee* 
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BAwden §nd, Robert Harris .of The Urban Institute; and Howard Rosen, Office of 
Policy EvaJ^ulftion and Research*. Assistance in the field efforts ^s' provl'ded 
by Tanla Rtmiashko, Larry Passarell, and Andrea Chasen, American, Institutes^ for ^ 
Reseayoh* Earl Wright, Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, provided use- . 
ful advice on how-to structure our field visits. Research assistanpe and copy 
editing were provided by Ali»e Wade, Urban Institute. Conqxuter assistance was^ ' 
provided by Tito de la Garza and Roger Kohn, Urban Institute." Robert Haveman 
and Irwin Garfinkel, Institute for Research o^n Poverty, University of Wisconsin, 
were helpful in arranging for ithe use of the Golladay-Haveman , simulation model. 
Michael Watts, Institute for Research on Poverty, worked closely with >^lvin 
Jones in modifying the simulation model to suit our- requirements and in produc- 
ing outputs from this model. George Chow, Urban Institute, worked with Charles 
Thorpe in generating the estimates of target group populations in Chapter V. 
Penny Rbsenwasser, Urban Institute, assisted in the preparation 'of the refer'- 
ence section. • 

Last, but by no means least, a special acknowledgment is due to Yuri 
Mayadas who typ^d the many drafts of each chaptfer of this report ^s we 
attempted to give a multiple- author product the appearance of consistency. 
It is fair to say that this report would not have been possible without her. 
Her tireless, patieqt, and conscientious efforts were truly above and befyond * 
the call of duty; . ^ , 
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^ / , Executive Summary 

The purpose of this .study was to asse'ss the fe^lbility oi lar^scale,^ 
countercyclical public job-creatioa# A major concern was with the assertion 
that a public job-creatipa program is limited in its potential capacity to 
expand by the amoim-t pf meaningful activity. The central issue .examined was: 
How many activities could be undertaken? 

An additional conce'm was with the characteristics bf, these activities. 

We wanted to' estimate the number of jobs that coifld be created and' the costs 

« 

of these activities. This information wajs expected to be useful in 'further 
studies of the relative merits of public jobrcreatipn activity 'to determine * 
'whether such activity was indeed "better" and therefore desirable. We also 
examined other dimensions of the activities^- their labor-intensity, their* 
skill-mix, their degree of political acceptability, etc. —which might contri- 
bute to a more thorough analysis of the benefits, and costs. expected from these 
activities. 

In estimating the job-creation potential p£ these activities, -an attempt 
was made to.be taore comprehensive than past studies by considering both onsite 
ajjd offsite job-creation. The latter is ^expected to arise from onsite puif- 
chases of nonlabor inputs and through second-round expenditures induced by 
the onsite labor and nonlabor /urchases^ ' . 

Consideration was also given to a particular aspect of indirect qosts—the 
potential inflationary pressure that could be generated as a resifiLt of^labor . 
shortages that might emerge as a consequence af these activities. To assess- 
these shdjrtages, estimates ot phe aggregate nuiaKer of jobs created'and the 
distribution pf these job? by skill (major occupation group) verfe compared 'with 
estimates of the aggregate supply of labor, available to fill these jobs and the 
dijstribution of th^,s supply by comparable skills. 

Finally, general- administrative and organizational issues thaM^iight pose 
significant barriers to implementation of t^ese activities were reviewed and 
attempts were maSe to link some of these to particular,.-types ^o'f activity. 

Information was gathered by means of field visits in Washington?-- with 
numerous federal government officials and representatives of over 50 national . ' 
organizations, ranging from .Goodwill Industries to the National Education 
Associationr-and in 24 counties located in eight of the ten federal regions. 
In addition, correspondence was conducted and/or meetings were' held 
th federal govemrfie&i: officials and representatives frdm a large number 
of national organizations. 



.. ' -The meeting^, both in Washington and the Ipcal connnunities, focused, 
m (1) kdentifyl'ng acti^ties €hat might;. provide meaningful work, (2>-:deter- 
mining priorities among these^actiyities,. aid (3) identifying current or* 
'expected- problems in (a) implementing PSE projects, (b) running. the projects, 
•and ,CcV!>i»aaiflg' out tlie projects. . ' 

Data w^re ^so coUected during these visits on .the costs, labor intensity, 
«kill-n5xrand job-creatl'on potefltial of^the public^ service and public works 
activities, identified as likely candidates for large-scale expansion. Sectondary 
sources, such as PSE project data summstries, various govemoent^ort^, program 
budgjets, program planning documents, and evaluations,^ prev±J^M|pfe^8UCh as 
the tlatlonal Manpower Survey of the Criming f Jus"tice SysteiS^ a ■ Aumber-bf 
surveys conducted specifically for this research^projectb/ particular national 
organizations, also' provided us wjth useful data, 
tiiaj or findings are summarized below: ^ 
.1.. The study id^tified 233 potential "job-creation activities in 21/dif- 
ferent program areas. This list of activities, together ^t;h the summary of ■ 
their charkcteriatlcs contained' in this study* should provide valuable guidance 
;to -prime' sponsors and other program admlnlstr^rs ,cliarged' with the responsi-- 
billty for developing such activities.' : The latest number ^of activities, were 
• In the.foliowlng'program,area8: pubiic'.wrks (37), environmentki quality (31), 
.education (27), social services (27), -and criminal', justice (24). 

Estimates of onsite'jobs and costs could be generaf^ed,- f or 115. activities i 
These U5 activities were estdi^ated capabj-e of generating 3 million ot^ite jobs 
' at- a budgetary. 1=ost of $46 billion, or slightly more than $15,000 per onsite ■ 
job. .These per-job c^sts- ranged ai low as- $8,000. for cultur^ activities ( in- 
cWing .«»^eum3 and JLbllc libraries 5 • to, as- high as $4i;000 for public works. 
A large mumber of additional onsite jobs cotad have been created by the' 118,, 
^pj^ects for which estimates . could pot be generated.^ These estimates of pot^n- 
'tlal joblcreatlTn iresentk'.here shotild, therefore, be donsidered q,^tr conser- 
vkttve on th'la accoWt. ' However, ^rtill'e both the 115' and the 233 ^acti^^ities - 

• Ire technically faastble, they ma'y not be the b.est way to allocate scarce 1^- 
government resources. The value of-some of thfese aceivlties'^y ru)t be suffl- 

• cient to justify their cpsts; ^d, €or other activities, the costs of trying ^ 
.'.to satisfy the entt%deniand might prove, to be prohlTiltive. The esTtlmates 

presented In this- study Ulcely to be biased ujWard, and therefore, to be / 

llbtoal eattmates, on these accpunts.. . . 



2« The estfmated number oi onsltfe an^ offslte jobs that coul4.be ^ener- 
ated *var^ed ac^ox^in^ to the assuntptlon adopted about fiscal substitution afid 
whether tlie* resources fefeed by such sub^itution are ultimately spent» The 
modt reasonable ass ximptiioQ** that, regardless- o^ Aether or not there is any 
^i^scal stikstitutlon, a^l t;jtie £mds are eventually spent, yields, an estimated, 
7 M,mLXli^^i[km The effect of theie additional jobs is to, low^r the^cqst 
per jobs ^^Q^ onAte jobsf) .to appr'oximately .$6,000 for 

;both oa^te and off site *job8» 
/. ' MoreoS^rathe characteristics of jobs created off site would differ notice?? 
ably ' from ^ jobs, 'drea'^ted onsite* For example, while low-skill jobs wtjuld consti* 
. tute over 40 percent of the onsite jobs, they woxild represent only 15 percent 
of the off site jobs^. Thus, one effec^ of off site job-creation would be to lower 
the percentage- of jobs "that could be filled by low-skill workers 'from over 40 
percent to only 25 percent* The actual number of low-skil^ jobs capable* of 
being generated increases from 1#2 million to over 1#8 million. malor con- 
elusion to be 'drawn from this finding Is that, b'e ^'''"''^^h e offslte employment 
effects of these activities is substantial and because these lobs differ in 
characteristics from onsite jobs. Inferences about the average costs and 
targeting effectiveness of 1ob-creatlon programs should not be drawn from - 
onsite job-creation and cost data alone * * - » 

3» It was found that the markets for ^ite collar workers—both * f 
prof essi'onal-managerial and derical-sales^-and service workers were most 
likely to experieuQe bottlenecks even in a situation of rough aggregate balance* 
However, these skill-specific bottlenecks were not considered se^rious hindrances 
to the feasibility of Implementation of these acfcivities since they could easily 
be alleviated by drawing on additional supplies available from unemployed and 
underemployed white collar workers who were not members ojj the target group* 
'' A policy implication to b€ drawn from this finding Is that targeting restric- 
tions.and eligibility criteria ought to be flexible enough to allow for some 
selection froS outside the target groups or populations of eligibles ispectf led 
for the program* Such flexibility will tend to minimize potential skill bottle- 
necks* 

We found th^Lt labor-intensive> low-skill activities could, serve as a' 
reasonable basis for national job-creation in a structural program* Additional 
.labor-intensive activities could be added to meet the needs of a countercyclical 
job-creation program as the occasion warranted* 

4* The process developed^ to identify priority areas consisted of several 
steps* First, areas Identified as areas of .excess demand by at 'least 20 percent 



of of^clals and representatives iwere isolated. Then, frcM among those areas, 
.the ones selected hy at leas.t 10 percent for Inc^reases with additional federal 
fmding and the ones selected by a large numbei; of officials and representative 
for increases rather than 'for decreases were isolated* The areas that met all 
of these test were defined as priority areasw 4 
The area of environmental quality met the test for all local area ptibiic 
officials and represet^fatiVes contacted. The following ar^asmet the test for 
.all officials and repr Jlentatives escept elected public officials—housing, * 
health, and criminal justice. These areas pr^ide roughly one-sixth to 
one-fifth of the 3 million jobs created by the activities identified in thi^ 
study. , * . - • 

5. Administrative and operational Issues were examined on the basis of 
an extensive literature review and from information acquired during the course* 
of our fieldWork. The following issues were identified as potential barriers^, 
to effective Implementation of activities fundeti under a large-scalTe public * 
job-creation program: 

• ambiguous, program goals^ 

• red tape, " ' ^ 

• Ijiadequate time for planning, 

• targeting, 

• inadequate resources for trainings? supervision^ 
'and materials, . 

V • , pressure group problems <e.g., unions," competition • 

in private sector),. . ^ . 

• transition requirements. c 

Each of these issues can render a project (or groups of projects) infeasible. 

Two Issues— Inadequate time for nlanning and' inadequate resources for 
training^ etc.— were singled out as amenable to policy action that would mini- 
ffllze the difficulties they new produce . The former ^an be alleviated by more 
stable funding patterns, the lattep can be alleviated by liberalizing the 
current requirement that no less than 85 percent of the funds be sp.ent on the 
wage bill., While this liberalization may reduce th^ onsite job-creation per- 
formance of -the program, it would increase the rang e^ of feasible activities and 
it may^^mproye the long-range benefits accruing to progtam participants by 
providing, ^em with better %n- the- job training ^erience. These linprovefiients 
m^y be purchased at ^the cost cf more fiscal substitution, however, imless more 
effective constraints are imposed on how funds will be utilized and greater 
effort i^LAH&de to assure that malntenance-of-ef forts provisions are honored. 
■ ^ . ' xiii ' ' : - ' 



Ill'i %STABLISHING PRIORITIES JiMOUG ^^tlVITY-AREAS- 



Approximately- 233 activities vere identified ia Chapter II as potential 

candidates for a public job*-creatioa prograziu It should be obvious that these 

* * * • 

activities are adt of equal ijztportance* Their importaaqe depends on a number 

of fabtors that m|y be summarized as ^ scale of social priorities'. Priorities 
ar^ determined by a complex process involving the' political interaction among 
many different int^est groups^ vlth^ widely differing social agendas* 'Elected 
Apolitical officials generally decide what share of a community's tesources are 
to he ^eat for all activities and how these resources are to be allocated 
among activities* G^nerallyi the priorities established by this process are 
the result of a delicate balancing qjn the part' of political decisionmakers, 
confronted with a wide and^ frequently conflicting array of demands* 

Actual expenditure on public versud private goods and am'ong public goods 
represents the .outcome of*^ this balancing and is generally a*^ compromise among 
the conflicting claims on these resources. The priorities represented by these 
clalms^wlll clearly vary amoag'*''inter'est. groups; phey will also vary from com- 
munity to^ community according to community-^specific factors, such a^ polifcical 
and fiscal circumstances. Givejj the*' complexity in determining these priorities 
.it is obvibu8J(.y difficult to Identify them in advance. We can only observe 

» ' * . ' 

the outcome of, this *proce.8s-^the actual allocation of public resources ^ong 
activities. Thus, the task of establishing social priorities among the various 

activities identified in Chapter II becomes a difficult (if not an Impossible) 

^ • » *' » • 

one* \ - ' ^- . . ^ , . ' 

In principle, ooe'might be able- to infer these priorities' ^"^9^ ^ami- 
nation of ho^ successive budgetary, increments are allocated among projects. 



In practice, since these are hypothetical new resources not yet conmclttedy 

one must turn to other methods. Community representatives—elected officials, 

adminlstrato'rs, meflibers of community organizations,- 4 tc— were asked directly, 
\ k • * 

during field visits to local regions, to obtain information from which high- 
, priority projects and activities cduld be -identified. ^ , » 

UafortTinately^ the conclilsions reached taust be heavily qualified* ,The ' 

. ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ \ . ^ 

sample is not representative of all community representatives. A wide variety 

of agencies and organizations were visited in each locality. Visits with some' 

officials and community leaders led. to further. leads and subsequent visits with 

other^^ While" some ,agen<iles and organizations were contacted in all localities, 

others were contacted only when time and circumstances permitted. He^nce, even 

though jE:he site selection techniques were reasonably rigorous, the numbers of 

a ' / 

.respondents or the mix of organizations to be visited *at. any particular site 
could not'lje determined, in advance. " ' ; 

Moreover, even if the sample were representative,^ the data represejit only 
the views about priorities of- the different groups of connminlty representatives^ 
visited. Since no particular official or community representive necessarily 
represents the views, of the entire community (or even all members of his or' 

her partlcul,ar group), it would be,iinwise ^o generalize from thelr^respon^es. 

»- , * ' ^ ^ 

Also, aggregation of tjhe responses for all the^ different kinds of officials ^ 
and comimmlty representatives wou).d' create an illusory .and erroneous sense of 
consensus* ^Hencei the data presented^ here are by the type of representative 
or organjLzatLon visited. . ' ' ' - * 



1. Site sBl$c|:ion and visits are discussed in detail in Chapter I. * 



Discussions were held with types of c^muhity represent^itives classi 

fied ifttp three broad groupings: . • , . * * 

Elected .officials — erg., colors, members of ''city councils and 

ity cooimissioas; schoo[l\board members, etc.* . 

Non-elecfced officials (a) tMse without specific program or 
agency reapoccsibilities sucfc as\city managers and ,t:heir assis- 
• tants; executive staff, in the offices of the mayo^r, city council 
i ox county commission; special assistants to a govemoi^ or other* 
' . elected 'of ficial, etc. - \ . , 

Cb) those with program respcosibility, e.g., heads of agencies 
for planning; housing; urbar renewal; social services; correc- J^, 
tions and other criminal justice agencies; economic development ^ 
,j programs, etc. - ^ ^ 



Staff Members of ^ommunity-l^ased organizations ~ (a) -tjiose 
^ without specific project ?esb6nsibilities,^ such as minority^ 
" group leaders; officials of ^ the local chamber of commerce; 
Uhited Way; League of tfomejg Voters; and cultiiraL- organiza- 
tions.- ^ ' * k " " ' 

(b) individuals directlyr^ponsible for delivery of services^ 
' e.g., staffs in mib^3^a^^^i$»ported community centers; services 
for the eldejJ^i; training and vocational facilities; youth 



[ons; Goodwil.1, etc. 



Di^l^ussion centered on (1) ideatif^fing unmet public needsj and (2) de- 
scrib^ig program changes that would be desirable in the event of increases 
o/^ecreases in, federal^ funds. The taateriaP acquired was used as jLnput to 
a mtilti-dlmensio^al analysis to identify projects and activities that might 
be considered t^gh priority. This Chapter presents the tesults ofr that 

.analysis and identifies activiti;Les that might be consfdered high priority 

r ^ ^ ^ , . . ^ ^ , 

areas fpr an expanded ptablic Job-creation program. 



Pnmet Keeds : * • * ' 

Officials and representatives were asked about areas ^f publio needs 
that remained to be met in their jurisdictions.- Nearly everyone identified 
, a^ least one aafea and, in most ^ cases, several areas. Table 3.1 summarizes. 
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TABLE' 5.1 



AREAS idehtified:as having unmet needs 



« 



Ma;1or> Ar^a 
Education 

Energy ' 
Environmental 



Comntunltv 
Improvements 

Criminal 
Justice 



Fire Prevention/ 
Protection 

Health * 



^Specific Examples 



Housing 



Local Govt »- 
Buildings 

Parks and 
Recrfeatlon 
« 

Private Sector- * 
Related 

Youth Social 
Services 

< 



social education (bilingual, disadvantaged, 
etc.) teacher aides; school building main- 
tenance; 4 * 



— Insulation; wlnterlzatlon; 



/ - 



~ improvements of water treatment and storage; . 
sewerage and solid waste disposal; |lood 
control and. drainage; ' • 

— street repairs, clean-^up and beautificatlon; ^ 
^ nelghb o rhood ^r evl tallza tlotl; 

— renovation, rehabilitation, maintenance of. 
correction facilities; staff si^port for 
police activities; 

~ staff support for departments; fire hazard. 
, inspections; ' 

— - Staff support (inciudlng paiTaprof essionals) 
for hospitals, HMO's, community health 
clinics; mental ^ealth programs; 

rehabilitation, clearing land in blighted : 
areas; - 

— 6uild, expandy renovate^ or maintain admin- 
istrative buildings, cisria centers, auditorla; 

— maintenance and landlcapUng; P&R supervisors 
and aides; * * 

«» 

* • * 
— • 'industrial parks; ^centrai-city commercial 

area improvements; 

~ 5taff support for day-care services for »/ 
infants; pre-school; and after-school 
children; ^ 
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TAJ5LE 3(.l (continued) 



Scuilal Services 
for Elderly and 
Handicapped , 

General ijpclal 
Services 



staff support for senioif citizen centers^ 
for transportation; "and home health and 
other at-home services; 
* 

staff support for crisis intervention; fi, 
outreach services to disadvantaged;*^ C^A 
training, counseling, etc* for special 
target pop ulations;« family counseling; 



Transportation ~ . bridges; highways and roads 



'J 



. I- 
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the areas identified, l ink i n g major areas, compar'able to the 21 program 
, areas described in Chapter II, with more sp'ecific afeas, 'comparable to the • • 
' 233 activities^ discussed in Chapter !!• 

Table 3.2 shows the percentage of each of tfie five types of community 
representatives who mentioned any particiilar apea or areas*^ The frequency 
with which particular area's were identified varied 'by type of cooiminity . repre 
sentative. To illustrate, while about one-'half of the rjepresentatives from 
comnanity-based organizations identified education as a major area with -unmet 
'needs, only one-tenth of elected officials made such a selection. A major 
reason for this finding may be that these representatives typically have 

0 

different sets of responsibilities and are sensitive to differing kinds of 
community pressures. For Sample, representatives of community-based organiza- 
tions may have identified social services as an area of unmet needs more 
frequently than other community^ representatives because many connmmit^-based 
-organizations are social service providers* In "addition to the variation 
among different types of community representatives, there was considerable 
variability within a^^iven type. For example,^ the fact that for^y-four 
percent of the eleq^ed officials identified* community improvements as an* area 
^of unmet needs ^so means that fif ty-six.percent ot these officials d^J not. 
Only three areas were cited by-more «than half -of any group of community ' 
representatives as areas with unmet needs. Thus, there does not appear to be 
much consensus even within a^y group of representatives'. 

?• There are many possible reasons for the variation within and 'amo^ng types 
of commmity representatives summarized in Table 3.2. Among these are dif- 
ferences In responsibilities; preferences, fiscal conditions, and' political 



1* The response rate ,to this question wa? 100 percent. Not one respon- 
dent indicated that there were no unmet needs • 
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TABLE 3*2 



FREQUEICY WITH WHICH AREAS WERE IDENTIFIED AS HAVING 
OHHET .HEEDS BY TYPE OF COMMDNITY REPRESENTATIVE* 



Hoif^Elected 



CBO Staff 



With 



Without 



With 



.Witljout 





N«48 


N«121 




N«41 


, ^-64 


N«29 


CoTflTnunity ^ 














Improvements 


44 


- 21 






13 


24 


W Im i IM t%\ fi^ 




it 








f 


Justice 


46 


21 


f 


20 


• 8. ' ' 


28 ' 


EducEtioQ ' 


10 


36 




24 ' 


47 


■ * 52 


Envirotmental 


67 


48 




39 


25 . 


31 ■ ^ 


Tr snsp o tzsl tipn 




Oil 

ZO 




20 ^ 


14 


10- 


Hotising 


31 


38' 




37 


^ 27 


28 ; 


Social Services 






O 








for Elderly; 




* 11 










tiHuuxcappeci ^ 


1 ^ 

XJ 




1/ 


1Q 


11 s 


Youth Social 














Services 




17 * 




17. 


56 


21 


General Social 






f 








oexvxccS 


10 






7 


Ail ^ 




Health j 
Cultural ^ 


4 


22 . 
4 




20 


38 

• • l3 


21' 

7- 


Energy 




12 


> 


5 


. 6 


10 


Fed* Govt* 


'i 










> 


Staffing^ 




* 




** 






Fire Preven- 














tion 


21 . 


6 




'l5 






Private J Sector- 














related 


\^ 


^16 . 




20 


17 


10 


Pfrks^ arid 














Recreation 


■ 23 • 


• 26 




22 ♦ 


8 




Local Govt. 










* 




Staff 


4 


19 • 




7 . 


17 


17 


^ocal.Govt* 






O 








' Bl'dgs. 


'23 


11 




24 




7 


Food; nutrition 






• V 




ft 




related 








8 





^Columns total moife thaii lOO percent beci^ise of btiltlple answers* 
-^^^Le^s than 3 



percent « 



1 



22: 



ERIC , 



CI 



- • - . ( /■// 

■ • -■ ■ 'Lul 

orientation. To some eidrent, .these differences In responsibilities have /been 

' ' ' ■■ ■•■ - ■ ' ' • -'^ //// /. 

accounted for ^by tabulating our findings by type of community representaitly^* ^ 



Hoveveri the remaining factors still create a considerable amount of vapd^a 
In^.perceptlons of unmet needs; and tfiey deserve fxirther Investigation 
Because of the variability among and within types of ccouminlty 



lion 1 



relpresent'a^ 

JAM 



tlves,. It Is difficult to Identify high priority need .areas from Tal^^ 3« 

However, even if each type o£ community representative clearly Identifled^partlc- 

ular. areas— for example, by having over ninety percent Tdeiitify them---^-^ther 

a&^E^sis would be necessary^ to determine how far these c^plces reflected the 

perceptions of -the entire community rather than those of particular ijiterest 

groups. This Issue is probably most relevant .in the case of representatives 

from community-based organizations and^is probably least relevant in the case 

of elected officials. One might even argue that, because of their responslb.i- 

titles, elected officials come closest to reflecting .the priorities of the 

entire community ♦ B^t, for purposes of this analysis, we assimie tha^t no 

particular group of communjlty representatives fully reflects community ptef-» 

^erences^ Instead, we assuifie that projects $nd activities identified by most 

• groups have ther ^widest ba^of support in the community. 

To acquire a clearer sense of priority, we have ranked, areas according to 

the, freqtiency with which they were Identified by eacX group of community 

representatives. Table 3.3 summarizes these rankings. Jt clearly shows thaj: 

only three areas are Id^tlfied by more than a majority of the respondents. 

Thxis, even areas ranking near or at the top for any group of community repre- 

' ' - ■» ' ' 

sentatlves reflected the choices by a weak plurall£;J^. 

eonsistent wlcn the notion of broadly-based comiitunity support, three 

ar^as—education, environment, pind housing*— ranked in the top five areas 



ERIC 



> 



TABLE 3.3 



1/ 



RANK ORDBA OF ABEAS IDeHTXPIBO AS HAVING UNMCT NEEDS BY FRECJUENCY CITES^^ 
(percentages In pareacheses) 



Elected 



1* Environmental 

2. Ciialnal Justice 

3* Coonunlty ^ 
laprovejtcnts 

4. transportation 



S* Housing 

6/ Prlva'be Sector 
Related 

9^ Government Bldgs* 

8* Parks and 
RecreAtloa 

9, Eire Prevention/ 
Prot<fcrion * 



,10. Health 



(67) 
(46) 
(44) 

(33) 

(31) 
(27) 

(23) 
(23) 

(21) 

(21) 



11. Gen* Soc, Services (19) 

r' 

.12. Socia^Ser.* ^ (15) 
Eld erly /Hand Icapped 

1^. Youth Sop.' Services (13) 

14. Energy (10) 

N-48 



Non-Elected 



* With Responsibility 



1^ Environaental . (48) 

2. llous|tig (38) 

3. Education (36) 

4/ Soc. Serv. Elderly/ (31) 
Handicapped 

5. Parks: Recreation (26) 

6* Gen* Soc* Services ^ (26) 

7* Transportation ' « (26) 

8* Health (22) 

9* Conaunity Improve* (21) 

10* Crlainai Justice , (21) 

11* Admin* Staffing (18) 

12* Youth Soc* Services (17) 

13* Government Bldgs* (11) 



N-121 



VUhour nesponcibiHty 



1* 
2* 
3* 



5* 
6* 

7* 
8. 

9* 

10. 
11* 

12. 

13* 



Environmental 

Housing 

Cc!XBunlty 
Isprovenents 



4* Education 



Govt* liulldlngs^ 

Parks and 
Reception 

Prifvate Sector 

Health 

Transportation 



(39) 
(37) 
(27) 

(24) 

(24) 
(22) 

(20) 
(20) 



(jp) 



Criminal Justice (20). 
Youth Soc* Services (17) 



Social Serv. (17) 
Elderly /Handicapped 

Fire Prevention/ (151 
Procectioc^ *A 



N>-41 



CBO Staff 



With Responsibility 



1. Youth Soc* Services (561f 

2. Gen* Soc* Services (48) 

3. - Education (47) 



4, Soc, Sttcv, Elderly/ (39) 
Handic^^d 

5. Health ^ (38) 
fr. Housing (27) 

7, Eavironae'ntal^ (25) 

d. Adnin. Staffing (17) 



9, Private Sector 



(17) 



10. Transportation (14) 
11 • Con&unity Improve* (13) 



12, Cultural 



(13) 



H-64 



Without Responsibility 



1* Question i52) 

I. Gen* Soc. Services (34) 

3* Soc. Serv* Elderly/ (31) 
Handicapped 



4, Eavironmental 



(31) 



5, Housing (28) 

6, Criminal Justice (28) 

7* Community Improvk* (24) 

8, Youtb^Soc, Services (21) 



9. ^Health 



10* Admin, Staffing 

11, Parks and 
Recreation 

12* Energy 



13* Private Sector 
14 « Traosportat ion 

H-29 



(21) 

(17) 
(14) 

(10) 

ao) 

(10) 



. 1/, 



— Need areas with leas than 10 percent not Included. 



ERJC 24 



, 25 



ID 



10 



for -four^of the five groups of community representatives. An additional area 

♦ 

~social serviats for the handicapped and the elderly~ranked as one of the ^ 
top five area^' for three of the "flve*g*6ups# * However, tvo of these tjiree 
groups wete representatives of community-based orgtaizations a;ad this area 
ranked only 12th .out of the 14 areas summarized .for efected officials* If 
representatives of community-based organizations are least likely to reflect *\ 

total community pr,ef erences ^and elected officials are more likely to reflect 

" • ' * 

these preferences, this finding may not necessarily indicate widely based 
community support. ^ ^ * ' • , 

Another way of assessing community s^port is to examine tdie areas identi-' 
fied as having unmet needs by a' substantial proportion of several types /of 
community representative, regardless of ranking* Table 3.4 summarizes fel\ese 
findings. ^ * 

Environmental and housing needs were the only areas i^etitioned by at least ' 
25 percent of all five groups. At least twenty-five percent of /three groups 
identified the areas^ of education, social services for the elderJ^^ and thd liandi 
capped, and general- social services. Again, social services are , identified by 
representatives of community-based organizations*, but not by elected .off icials. 
The explanation may be that representatives of community-Jjased organizations 
are in direct cont^t witU target groups in need of services.' 

The 'choice bf a 25 percent cut-off , point, of course, is arbitrary and 
can resTilt in the omission of some critical areas ^ For example; health-^ 
reflated programs werie mentioned by at least 25 percent of only one ^Tommunity - ./ 
group, but the re&aining four groups cfted this ^ea at a 20-22 percent rate. 
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TAfiLE 3.4 



ABEAS IDENTIFIED AS HAVING UNMET NEEDS CITED BY 25 PERCENT 
OR MORE ,0F A GIVEN GROUP- OF COMMUNtTt REPRESENTATIVES 
. BY NUMBER OF GROUPS IDEOTIFYING THE AREA 



All Five ' 
Ehviroomental 

Housing 



Rour 



None 



Three 



Education 



^ Two 



Criililaal Justice 



Soc» Serv, for Comihunity Improv, 
Elderly and 
Handicapped 



Transportation 



'General Soclal^ 
' Services 



One 



Youth Social 
Services - 



Health 

Pr;Lvate Sector 



Parks and 
' Recreation, 



r * 



ERIC 



■Z7 



Criminal justice -needs were cited by 20 percept or more of four of the groups^ 

Mdreipver, political or community consensus is only one way to assess prior 
• . * ' ^ * ' 

itiesV Some infrequently-identified areas may nevertheless ^offer bpportunities 

for effective public investments For exaxnple, the area of private sectoi: 
development was identified by at least 25 percent of only one group of respod-^ 
ents^jyjS^-elected officials. However, the development, of industrial parks or 
tne improvement of central city,^,comiaercial areas may have more far-reaching 
private-sector employment payoffs than many of the public-sector activities 
discussed here* And elected officials, with their sensitivity to the prefer- 
ences of the more general electorate, are more likely to be aware of these 

■ • • 

payoffs than the other officials and representatives* 

Program Choices in the Event of Funding Increases or faecreases 

Another way of analyzing priorities is to examine how respondents would 
deal with changes in funding. Presumably, they would use additional funds for 
activities which, given their current spending patterns^ they consider their 
highest priority. Similarly, they would react to a decreased level of funding 
by cutting back on activities which, for current distributions of expenditures, 
are considered least Important. 

Officials and representatiyei were asked which activities they would in- 
crease or initiate given 25 percent increased funds and which activities they 
would decrease or eliminate given 25 percent decreased funds. The hypothetical 
questions were asked as part of an effort to intrp.duce a ^ense of resource 



^ ,1. If a 20-percent cutoff is used, we find that there are ,three programar 
cited by all five community groups: environmental, housing, ^nd health; three 
programs selectrii by four group fe-TKirimln al Justice, community Improvements, 
and education; and th^ree programs cited by three groups--aervices for the 
elderly and handicapped, general social services, ^nd parks and recreation. 
In a subsequent part of this sect:to9, we nevertheless make use of the 20 per- 
cent cutoff as one component of t^ multi-dimensional approach designed to 
.^^'zero in" on a sharper identification^ of priorities.. 



couatraiata to the. setting of priorities. Since increases or decreases this 

large are unlikely, the hypothetical questions get at the extremes of priorities 

* " , ' <' * 

that might follow ''in the event of funding changes; 

Of course, an analysis of actual hehavior would have shown priorities 
more reliably than the responses to hypothetical responses presented here. 
Att analysis of actual decisionmaking, however, would require an ambitiotis 
mod^l^ing effort beyond the scope and resources of this Study. The'^main, 
purpose of the field visits was to acquire information ^on new projects and- 
activities. The^ hypothetical responses about prioifities were a relatively 
costl^s addition, t ' ' . 

Sizeable proportions of some groups were unable to answer either ques- 

tiott. Only 17 percent of the elected off icials^ gave no response to both 

J 

questions. - (ftrresponding proportions foi; the other three groups were: 37 
percent of non-elected with responsibility; 39 percent of nonrelec^ted with- 
out responsibility; and 59 percent of the ,t:wo groups of CBO staff ^"combined. 
These contrasts in response rates reflect, no doubt,* differences in the 
decisionmaking responsibilities^ and experiences of the different types of 
respondents. Representatives reflecting* the broadest base in the community ' 
(e.g., elected officials) had the highest^ response rates and those reflecting 
the narrowest (eV4«, representatives of community-based organizations) had 
the, lowest, r^^ponse rates^ However, the CBO represffcativ^s selected^ the 
largest number of specific areas as candidates ^or ^additional fxmding-r^i^ 
indication that they may be less aware of fiscal cons tracts. 

The responses to the hypo the tfical^^l^fetibns covered a ^de rdage. They ^' 
were, classified according to the same need-ar^as discussed earlier. Becau se 



> only small number^ of CBO offi-c^als were able to answer the questions, CBO 



staff Witt, and *^thdut prbgr^ respon3ibilit7 are combined. Thus, only four 

Areas selected <fpr increase are summarized in Table 3.5 Similarly, areas 

selected for possible^ x'educt ion by those who responded are smmnariied in Table 3.6. 

. A coB^arisoa of the two^ tables reveals that more areas were selected for increases 

% (17) than for decreases (8). However, a stibstantial fraction of. eacli type of com-- 

munity representative--#ver one-f if th--replied that they would r;^spond to decreased 

- federal funding by reducing all activities (across-the-board).^ It is^interest- 

ing to note that ndne of the community representatives chose to use additional 

federal* funds fpr across-the-board increases. This suggests that many of these 

' , representatives have clearer ideas of areas that are IdLkely candidates for expan- 

^ . sion than they/do of areas that are likely areas for contractipn.. An alternative' 

(and perhaps more cynical) explanation. of this finding is that the community 

representative's visited did not believe the scenario involving a reduction in 

federal funds.. Henc^ they chose a response— cutting across-the-board-- ^hich,. 

in practice, would be eqiially unrealistic* ^ ^ 

Elected officials were the only grdups mentioning more areas f or^reduction 

, ttfan ^or Increase* This may be because they are more sensitive to the fiscal 
- ^ * . »- • " - , 

constraint^ faced by local g6vemment,^.while other types of officials are more / 

aware of needs that ^c;pul-d .be* met by new or increased programs. Again, these 

diff erenctoi deserve further exploration* • 

Also, the most frequently selected areas for ex?)ansion by both elected and 

^ non-^lec^ed officials—community improHements and housing—jfere areas requiring 

types of activity which could be expected to be of finite duration. and could he 



A. It is not, clear whether these activities refer to all local, government 
activities or all federally funded government activity* An argument can be made 
in favor of the former interpretation on 'the grounds that federal funds are ulti- 
mately ^highly fungible" tn the local budget process so that tradeoffs between 
federally funded, .activities and non-£^eraiiy funded activities may be feasiT>le* 



TABLE 3.5 



^ AREAS SELECTED FOR INCREASES . 
BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE 

(percent In parentheses) 



4 ' 4 

Elected Officials 


Noh-Elected' Of f Icials 


1 • 

CBO Staff 


With' Managerial 
Responsibility' 


Without Managerial ' 
ResponsiMllty 


Community * (18) 


Housing 


(35) 


Community ^ 


(35) 


Gen. Soc. Services 


(61) 


Improvement 






Improvement 






(50) 




Education * 


(28) 






Education 


Environmental (18) 






Criminal Justice 


(30) 






' * t. • * 


Environmental " 


(27) 


* < 




S.oc, Siervlces for 


(39) 


« , V 






Transportation 


423) 


Elderly/Handicapped 






Community 


(26) 












Improvement 




Environmental 


(19) 


Youth* Soc* Services 


(34) 




Parks £k Recreation 


(24) 


Health x 


(19) 


Cultural ^ 


(21) 


* 


Criminal Justice 


(22) 


Housing 


(19) 


Local Go;vf4:,. Staff > 


(18) 




Private Sector 


(19) 


Fire Prevention 


(15) 


Health 


^(16) 




Related 


















Parks £t RecreatUon 


(15) 


Parks & Recreation 


(16) 




Soc* Services tor 


(18) 










Elderly /Handicapped 




Private Sector 


(12) 


Private Sector 


(13) 




General Social 


(14) 


Local Govt* Bldgs* 


(12) 


Environmental 


(13), 




Services 


















General Social 


(12) 


Housing 


(11) 




Health 


(11) 


Services 


















Criminal 


(11) 




Youth Soc. Services 


ai) 


Youths Side. Services • 


(12) 


Justice . ^ 






. VS SELEdTED^FOU DECREASE' 
BY TYPE OF COMMUHITYNREPRESENTA: 

(percent In parentke^es) 




; - 



Elected Officials 



Non-*Elec tedrOfflcials 



With Managerial 
Responsibility / J 




Without Managerial 
Responsibility 



CBO Staff 



Community 
Improvement 

Acros s- the-^o ard 

General Social ^ 
'Services 

Local Governmept 
Buildings 



(23) 

* \ 

(21) 



(15) 



(15). 



Parks and 
Recreation 



(32) 



i<^cross-'the-Board (27) ^'^Across'^-the-Board * (21) 



Across-the-Board ' (27) 



Community 
Improvement 

Housitig 



Environmental 



Criminal Justice (10) 



(16T 
4 . 



(14) 
(12) 



Parks and 
Recreation 

Housipg . 



Environmental 



. (19) 



(12) 



(12); 



(J^neral Social ^ ^{16) 
Serviced 



Education 



^^rks and * 
Recreat:ipi\ 



(13) 
(11) 



done on a project basis# .This suggests that local officials will b» reluctant 

^0 comndt addition^d federal resources to support ongoing act^-vities because 

Of the administraHve and political problems th^^would encoun^r in laying off 

Istaff if the federal funding were reduced or terminated* ^ ^ ~ ' 

"Only two areas were selected by more th^ 'half of any group of connmmity 

re|resentatives~general ^social services and education, which^were selected 

for increase by fifty percent or more of the representatives of community-based 

organizations* These relatively low proportions mean that large, fractions of 

^he representatives visited chose not to select any* particular need-area* 

This finding is another indication of the considerable variability in ranging 

by level of priority withija aay -group of representatives *and reinforces the 

earlier impression that there is little consensus about what these rankings 

shotild be* This lack of consensus reflects community-specific variations in 

fiscal, ecojQO^c, and political conditions, and differences among groups of 

community represetftatives in preferences and perceptions of their constituen- 

cies* Further effort's to isolate the effects of t;hese factors might prove 

valuable in providing a clearer picture of priority-setting* ^ ^ 

* , ,To derive some notion of the broadness of the base of these findings, 

4reas selected by at least three of the groups of con^cunity representatives 

were examined* Only one area—environmental— was 3ele<jtfi^^or increases 

by all the groups* Seven additional areas were sel,ecte/l for increases by 

three 'Of the groups; 

Community Improvements Housing j- 

General Social Services Youth Social Services 

"Parks and Recreation Health* » ' ^ ^ 

^ Private-sec tor .Development ^'^^ 



Thu3,';only eight of the seventeen areas sel^ted for expansion can be said to 
have some broad base- of support In the communis* 



On the down sidje of this exercise^ all groups opted for across-the-board* 
decreases in expexi^iture in response to a hypothesized decrease in federal 
fundliig* However, th^ee of ehe four t^es of respondents—the elected and 
both types of non^elefeted officials and r^resentatives of connaunity-iba^ed 
orgaiiizations-rslngled out Parks and Recreatdon as a candidat^ for budget^ 
dutSf ' .This* suggests that this, area vxs^f have the broad^t base of support 
in the community as a*^ likely candidate -^forr contraction. . 

/- ■ ■ • . ^ ' 

The finding of a broad base of support for both expansion and contraction 
of the Parks and Recreation Area is not necessarily inconsistent. Th^s partic- 
tilaf area may represent a truly marginal set of activities, primarily of t;he " 
service-providing type, which are supported with additional f binding aad-curfailed 
as funding Is withdrawn.*' Many instances were found in which an area selected by 
a ^ commuftity ^represent active as a candidate for expansion was also selected by 
the s^e representative for contraction. Apparently, for th^se representatives, 
filling unmet social needs in these ar^s hinges critically on. the availability 
of funds* ' \ * 

\ X ■ ^ 

Non-elected offitials in Communities with low unemployment were most 

likely to display such selection behavior. This suggests thaj^ ^ailability 

** • . - ' ^ . ^ 

of funds may affect priority-setting most strongly in communities in which 

there lare relatively _fw pressing unme^ social needs.. If^n^ds were urgent^ 

representatives would strongly favor threm for exp^tsion and be reluctant to ^ 

recommend any contraction* Another -imjdLication is that represISatives in 



communities With low tmemployment should be less likely to select essential 
areas for expansion— axsd would therefore, be more likely to sele^ the same 
marginal areks for expansion and contraction*' * - ^ * 

Responses recommending "across-rthe^boafd" cuts ^also were apparently 
^ related tp local unemployment levels. ^Praliminai^ an.alysis suggests that 



^persons in areas with relatively low unemployment ar^ slightly more likely 
to cut acros's-^he-'board, while *those from* high unemployment areas are more 
likely to target cuts in specific areas. " ' • » . 

'^Ano'ther way of judging priorities from the answers to these questions , . 

< • ' . " . 

is to compare the fraction selecting each area for expansion with b^e fraction 

selecting each^or contt'action. One might index the relative Importance of ^ 

'an area by the difference between the fraction selecting it for expansion and 

.the fraction selecting it for contraction. "Bowever, classifying across-the- 

board decreases raises serious probloos. Failure to allocate these decreases* 

in some way among the relevant need areas would xmderstate the fraction , 

selecting any particular' area, for contraction and would therefore overstate 

f 

the importance of the unoiet need. ^On the other hand, tO'^adc^the full across- 

1 * J ' • / " • 

the^board percentage to the percent^ favoring reduction in each need^area would 
probably understate unmet needs since an across-*tbe^J}oard cut would reduce 

^ erpendijture in any given area by somia fraction of what would have happened had 
the choice been made ti3 cut only in t^t particular area. A cObtproniise with 
these two extreme methods was chosen by allocating the percent wi\o elected the « 
.across-the-board cut equally among -the areas' identified. , » • * ^ 
. *Table 3.7 stmnnarizes. the results of -this '^alysis for elected officials. 
Coiumnsl(l) and (2) , describe the percgnt. of,.el^ct^^,offjLcial3 who selected \ - 

' each area for expansion and contraction rest)ectively Column (2) also in- 

eludes the percentage who opted for- across-the-board cuts* Column (3) adjusts 

the percentage in column (2) to reflefct the reallocation^bf .across-the-board^ 

respondents. In this case, since ^twent}^ percent of the elected officials hdd* 

to be allocated among ten areasr, the adjustment ^consisted of adding two per- 

* * ♦ ^ ~ ' r 

centage points to each area listed. Column (4X stimmarlzes .our index of relative 
• ,^ 
• Importance. Only four areaS'-.-environment, housing, private sector development, 
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V ,AREAS SELECTED 'BY ELECTED OFFICIALS FOR 
' INCREASED AND J)ECREASH) FUNDING 
(in percentages) 



N»*0 



) 



Major Area 
* 

^Eavlroiimental 
Housing 

Private Sector Development 

Social Services for Youth 

Transportatiion ^ ^ 

Social Services for ElderJjy. 
and Handicapped 

/Jommmity Improvements- \ 
^ Criminal Justice 

General Social Services 
•Local Govt* Buildings 
' Acrbss^the-Board Decreases 



(1) 
Increase 

\ 

\ ^ 

V 

I 

5 
3 

18 " 

5 

3 
•3 



(2) ' 
Decrease 

• 8 



5 
5 

23 
10 
15 

15 

■20 



(3) 
Adjusted 
Decrease 



10 



; 2 

2 
2 
7 
7 

•25 
12 
17 
17 



Difference . * 

" # 

■ +3^ 
■ +3 
-2 
-4 

-7 
-7 

-12 ' 
-14 



ERJC 
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and social' services for yourii—had more officials opting for increases thfl^n 
for. deer eases*. * • , • : 

Tables 3«'6-3«10 summarize the results- for non-elected officials and 

* * ' . . - 

representatives of connmnity-based organizations. In contrast to elected 

officials, only two areas—parks and recreation and social services for the 

elderly and the handicapped— had fewer officials or representatives opting ' 

for Increases than for decreases* . " 

^ - • . 

/^"^ ' , • ' 

Table 3*11 summarizes the top five areas (ranked in terms "^of the dif^fer- 

♦ 

ence, between percent opting for expansion and percent opting for contraction), 
by type o^f community representative. Environment is the o^ly area that * 
appears to have a wide base of support, appearing in the top rankings of both 
elected and non-elected officials. It is also interesting to note that the ^ 
rang^^for elected officials is considerably lower than those of non^elected 
officials or representatives of community-based organizations. A possible 
implication is that elected officials tend to be more conservative than the 
other groups of officials and community representatives in considering expan- 
sion of public services. This conservatism, also reflected in earlier findings, 
could be rationalized as the result of their heightened awareness bf fiscal 
constraints faced by the public sector and their "greater sensitivity to 
general, voter* 'preferences (^ich wptild place greater weight on .private sector 
consumption made possible by lower taxes) rather than specific Interest group 
preferences. r • 

....... • * " ' ' 

A Multidimensional Approach to Program Priorities 

Each of the approaches to program priorities discussed above, (i*e., 
asking about unmet needs, and activities that would be selected for changes 
in expen<|iture3 in the event of chdnges in federal funding) has its limita-'" 
tions* None gives an adequate picture of priorities. 



TABLE 3.8 

AREAS SELECTED BY NON-ELECTED OFFICIALS W];TH . ' 
PROGRAM RKPONSIBILyTY -FOR 1NCREA$ED AND DECREASED FUNDING 
. " ' (in percentages) . , . 



Major Area 

# 

Education 
Rousing 

Criminal Jusfice^^^ . 
Private Sector Development 
Environmental 

Social Services for Elderly 
and Handicapped 



N»74 



(L) 
Increase 

28 . 
' '35 
• 22 

19 
^ 27 

•■ 18 



(2) . 
Decrease ' 



(3) , 
Adjusted 
Decrease 



Difference 




2 


3.7 ■ 


+24.3 


.-• .. 


• ' . . 'l5.7' ' 


+19,3 




5.7 , 


+16.3 




. 3.7 ' • 


+15.3 


••12 




+13.3 


t 

. 7 


• 

■ ' 8.7 


• ' V +9.3 



Community Improvements 

• t 

Health ^ 

Local Govt. Staff 

Energy 

Social Services for Youth 

^ General 'Social Services 

* • • 
Pood; Nutrition 

Fire Prevention Protection. 

Local Govt* Buildings ' 

Parks and Recreation 

Across-the-Boar'd Decreases 



26 
11 
9 

7 
. 11 
. 14 
■ 5 
5 
7 

' J4- 



16 
2 



5 

2 

'■5 
32 
27 



17^7 
3". 7 

1'7. 

1.7 

^.7 
10.7 

1.7 
■'3.7 

6.7 
33.7 



+8.3 

+7.3 

+7.3 > 

+5.3 

+4.3 

+3.3 

+3.3, 

+1.3 

+0.3 

-9.7 



23 




TABLE '3. 9 • • . 

AREA^ SELECTED BY NON-ELECTfl) OFFICIALS WITOOUT 
PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY FOR IHCBJEASED AND DECREASED FUNDING 

(in pe5rcent<|ges) 



. Major Area 



'N-26 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) . 
^ Adjusted 



(4) , 
Df^fference 



Increase Decrease Decrease (1) (3) 



Cotmnunity Improvements 

" Criminal Justice . 

i- 

' Transportation 
I * * 
Environmental 

Healtly • ' - 

<^ 

Fire Prevention; Protection 

1 ' - 

'Private .Sector Development 

Local Govt. Buildings 

" Rousing 

" General Social Services * 

< 

^Social Services for Youth 

Social "Services for Elderly, 
and Handicapped 

• Across-the-Board Decreases 



35 


4 


6" 


+29 


31 ^ 


4 


. 6 


+25 


23 


'4 


6 


+17 


'19 


4 


6 


+13 ^ 


1^, • 


4 


6 


^ +13 


15 




2 


+13 =■ 


ir 


4 ' 


6' 


+6 


/ 

12 


\ 


f 

6 


. . ' +6. 


19 


12* 


14 


+5 

* 


12 


■ ,8 


' 10 


'+2* 


12 

• 


. 8 


10 


+2 


8 


8 


10 


.-2 



27 



». V 
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TABLE 3.10 



AREAS SELECTED BY REPRESmTATg^ES OF- tiaMmiTY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS -FOR EHCREASED AND DECREASED > FUNDING 
(io percentages) 



N-38 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



Major Area 

General Social Services 
Education 

Social Services for Elderly 
and Bandlcapped 

Social Services for Youth 

Cultural 

Health 



Local Govt. Staff 




Private Sector Development 
Environmental D 
Housing 

Community Improvements 
Cyioii^al Justice 
P^rks and Recr^^on ; 
Social Services for Women 
Social Services-Other 
Food; 'Nutrition " 
Transportation 
Across-the-Board Decreases 



EMC 



\ Adjusted Difference 

Increase Decrease Decrease (1) ^ (3) 



61 ^ 

50 . 1 

i 


16 

Hip 

W 


17.2 

;14.2 


+43.8.. 
+35.8 


39 ' . 

Hi' 

3^ r , 

• 

21 


3 
5 


r ■ 

4.2 

f 

6.2 


+34.8^* 
+27. 8^ 
+19.8 


16 


- 


1.2 


+14.8 ' 


18 


3 


4.2 


+13 -; 8 . 


13 - . ; 




1.2 


+11.8 * 


13 




1.2 . 


+11.8 


11 


mm 

* 


.1.2> , 


+9.8 


8 




r.2. 


+6.8 


11 


5 


6.2 


+4.8 


16 


11 


12.2 


+3.8 . 


8 


3 


4.2 


■+3.B 


8 . 


3 ■' 


, . . 4.2 


+3.8 

e 


5 ' 

5 

5 


3 , 

• 


Uz .... 

4.2 


+3.8 * 
+0.8 . 



27 



42 
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TABLE 3.11 



. ' RAmONG OF AREAS BY BTOEX OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
' ' TYPE OF CaiMlJNITY REPRESENTATIVE ' 



AND 



Elected Officials 



1 

Environment (+8) 

Housing " (+6) 

private Sector (+3) 

Social Services ' 

for Youth (+3) 

Transportation (-2) 



Non-Selected Officials 



With Managerial 
Responstbtlitv 



Education 

Housing 

Criminal ' 
Justice 



(+24) 
(+19) 



. (+16) 

ft. 

Private Sector (+15) 
Environment (+13) 



Without Managerial 
Responsibility' 



CoHmninity 
Improv^nE^nt 

Criminal ' 
Justice 



(+29) 



(+25) 

Transportation (+18) 



Environment 
Health - 



•(+13) 
(+13) 



Representatives of 
* Community-Based 
Organizations 



Genisral Social 
Services (+49) 



Education * 



<+36) 



Social Services 
for Elderly 
>Handlcappe d^(+35 )^ 

Social Services ^ - ^ 
' for' Youth (+28) 

Cultural . ~ (+20) 



ERIC 
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. ' • ifeerefore, ovir final approach to daveloping priorities among /areas 

v; \ cotnblnes the responSes t,o the quest ion, about unmet needs with the [respoi^fes 

' ' ^ . ^ ^ : • : . \ 

• identifying areas selected for expenditure increases and decreasesVin the 

f-* ^ ewnt of changes ijh federal funds. ?irst, we identified for each ^g^wUp of 

. ^ community representatives Vthose categories of unmet needs cited by at least 20 



— percent V — Second, ve. identifi e d fr d m that list areas which (a) were selected 
by at least 10 percent of the group for increases with additional funds and 
(b) by a greater proportion for increases- than for decreaseis. For example^ 
housing was cited' by 37 pe^^nt of no^e^ected officials without managerial 
responsibilities 4s acT area"^of unmet needs. Housing activities wot^d also be 

\p increased by 19 -percent of that group If additipnal federal funds were avail- 
able, and decreased by onlx 14 percent if federal funds were t'aken aw^y. By^ 



all three ^tlteria, housing-related programs would be deemed a high priority ^ 
activity for this group of officials. ^ . ' ^ 

Table 3.12 shows the ^reas that ^mett ^bese , tests by type of commttnity 
representative.^ The '^results are our best overall estimate of priority areas. 
Environment (usuaj^ly meaning water treatment and stor>?ge, sewerage and solid, 
waste disposal; "flooct^^^trol and* 'drainage) was the only area meeting the 
tests for all four resp^iidentvgrot!^.^ JHg^sing, Health, and Criminal Justice 



qualified for three of the four grdups (alii, but elected --officials) . Education, 



% 4^ ■ 

Genetal Social S^pd-ces, and Social Services for" the Elderly /Handicapped were 

. - * ' ' ' - V - ^ ' 5 

each identified by.two'of the'grot^.. Touth jSoclal Services, Coiomunlty 
Improvements, Transportation (primarily roads) and Local Gove'mment Buildings 
.(primarily renovation and maintenance) ^were selected by one group. In all, 

. • ^ ; • . ; ; 

. eleven of thfe 18 need or program areas ."were selected by-a^ least one group, and 

- - ^' . ^ • • 

seven were not.-^. . , — y 

■ . • - • ■ • .. 



',1 



r 



TABLE 3.12. 



AREAS- QUALIFYING FOR ■ ' 
EXPANSION UNDER LARGE-SCALE PUBLIC JOB- , 
CREATION ON THE BASIS OF FULFILLING UNHfeT NEE3>S 



c 



Ma'^or Area s 



HnYlronment 

llouslng 

Health 

Criminal Justice 
General Sodlal Services 



Soc. Serv. for Elderly/Handicapped 
Education 

Cojaraunity Improvemeftt, ^ 

Services for Youth 

Transportation 

Local Govei^xunent Sulldlngs ' 



.iV- 



Elected .Officials 
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Non-Elected Officials 



. With 
. Managerial 
Responsibility 



X 
X 
X 
X 



■ Without 
Managerial 
Responsibility 



» 
X 
.X' 
X 
X 

■X 
X 

X 



Representatives 
of 

Community-Based 
Organizations 



X 



X 
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Pa^t^or alX of these may be taken^ to represent local' priorities, depend- 
tas on the number of groups we take as signifying fcpimaunitj consensus. The- 
four areas endorsed by at least three ' groups— environient, hou.sing, health,^ - 
and criminal justice--are surely the strongest candidates for selection on . 
the basis of these criteria. These, projects are capable of creating at 
least eiS^OpO jobs at a cost . of $7.3 bUlion and constitute slightly more 
than 20 "percent of the total jobs that could be created by all program, areal. 
In addition. ^the four are^ selected by two groups-general social services, , 
social services for the elderi^ and the handicapped, ^education, and community 
improvements— might alsoTtT^onsidered as possible addition^ candidates ' f.^ 
for selection. ' * 



IV. " ESTDi^iTIKG ^THE OVERALL ElffLO^MENT EFTECT 
. OF PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOTWENT PROGRAMS 

^ Introduction ^ ^ ' 

The job-creation potential of the projects/activities identified^in \ 
Chapter II 'defies simple analysis. On one hand, it can be mora than attaply 
onslte j obs because of im external (o r offalte) .<^mpli>yttt^itt effects. — On the" 
otber hand, it can be l^s than tfiese jobs, because of fiscal substitution^ ' 



lernal or offsite employment effects arise for two reasons: First, 

* 

expenditure of resources on nonlabor inputs can create new employment-— directly 
lii ^industries and firrn^ that produce those inputs and indirectly in industries 
and firms that are suppliers of these industries and firms. Second, expendi- 
tures by woricers newly-hired, either onsite or in other industries or^fixms, , 

can induce still more new employment opportunities. 

' ' ' ' * ' / 

Fisc^ Substitution, by using the public j<Jb-creation resources to \mder^ 

take projects Activities^ that would otherwise have b*een funded locally, can ' 

attentiate the onsite, direct and indijrect employment effects *of these projects/ 

activities. However, it is iu^ossible to determine how it will affect the 

induced second-round empldyment effect without knowing more about exactly how 

the displaced funds are utilized by the local governments.^ If, for example, 

they are used to reduce local taxes, then the result will be a<larger induced 

employment effect (arising from the additional expenditures of taxpayers) than 

would have been the case^had there been no tax reduction. Thus, given substi- 

tution, t;he en^loymeiit effects of the public job-creation program might be 

more siniilar to those that would have been experienced had there ^eetra general 

tax cut. • . « . • * ' 

1. Fechter*(1977, 1978); Hamermesh and Boms.* 

• ■- V 29 ■ • . . ' 



* This 'Chapter seeks to shed some light cSn exactly how mai^ johs can be 
created through expenditure on the projects/activities Identified in Chapter 11. 
We describe: ^ * r . 

• the an^J^^sis tised to estimate the overall job-creation effect 
of these projects as well as the distribution of these' jobs ' " 
by skill (i.e., occupation and educal:ion); 

• tne metuocs used to allocate the nonlabor costs of .these ^ 
- projects/actlyities among supplying industries and t o 

s generate crude esxtaates of the rate of fiscal substitution; 

• the nine sets of project/activity clusters 'which ^served ad< 
input to our analysis; and 

• the job-creation effe^cts of the project/activity clusters by 
skill. 

The major implication that emerges from the findings*of this Chapter is 
that one cannot look only at the direct onsite job-creation effects of these 
projects to fully understand their employment^ impact. "A stibstantial amoun|: of 



of the employment^ impact of 4 public job-creation program will be felt ;:tn- 
directly through off site employment effects. Our findings are as follijws: 

• Depending on asstmtptions made about the impact of fiscal stibsti- ' 
tution, total jobr-creation (both onsite and offsitejf from the 

114 projects used in this analysis can range from 3*5 million 
to 7.4 million jobs. Of these, roughly 2.2 million to 4.6 
million would be offsite jpbs* 

• The cost per job created ranges from §5,800 to §12,100 depending' 
^ , on the assumptions made about the inq)act of substitution. These 

costs are about 15 to 30 percent higher for labor-intens,ive proj- 
ects. - ^ ' * 

• ♦ .ft 

• Employment multipliers for these projects average 1.69, suggest- 
ing tjiat 169 total jobs can be created for every 'lOO new onsite 
jobs. This multiplier varies substantially .among project types^ 
ranging from a low of 0»5 f or ^JLabor-intSnsive, Ifigh-skiil projects, 
such as staff support in the education and criminal justice areas^ 
to a high of '5.23 for nonlabor-intensive, high-skill projects, 
such. as public works« ' - . 

• The rate of substitution assumed for all- projects was/0.S2. It 
^ranged from a low of 0^.43 ^or nonlabor-intensive low-skill proj- 
ects to a high of 0.57 for, labor-intensive, iow-skill prbjects.* 



:5Q . 



• Projects utilizing relatively large amounts of low^skLll labor 
"vere able to provide 1^2* miilion to 2«5 million bnsite and of f^ . 

. *site jobs* • ^ - > ^ 

. ■ 1* . ' 

About one-^fotirth of the Jobs created in all projects could be 
fillfd by low-^kill labor (i«e«9 laborers and service vorkers). 
However 9 the skill distribution of these Jobs^ measured in terms 
of occupation, differs betw^ep 'ioba created onsite and Jobs 
created off site. About one^ third of the onsite Jobs, but only 
1^ percent o£ the offlste jobs can be filled by lov«skill l^or> v 

• The 'skill distribution of "t§ese jobs, measured in terms'' of edu- , 
catiot^, does not^ differ qui^e -so dramatically as in iLhe case of 
occupation^ Approximately 35 percent of the Jobs created both 

^ onsite and of fsite can be^ fdl^lled by workers. sAo did not coo^lete 
high school. However, there is a notable difference in educar- 
' tio;n distribution between onsite -and qf fsite jobs created for 
jobs requiring more than, a high^schoc^l education; approximately 
one^third of the onsite jobs, but only oner-fourth. of the off- 
site Jobs can be i filled by workers with this amount of 
education. 



An Overview of tHe Model / * 

Estimating Of fsite Employment Changes . As discussed earlier, of fsite emr» 
ployment effect^ can be decomposed into cotiiponents: (1) direct and Indirect 
employment effects arising from the purcfiase of nonlabor inputs, and (2) induced 
employment* effects arising^ from second-round expetiditures by those newly*»employed 
(bath onsite and offsite) as a resiilt of ^the projects/activities. We/estlmate 
both ;3ets of effects *on the basis of a particular model, the GoUad^y-Haveman 
model. This model is used to derive estlma«tes of the direct. and indirect 
employment effects (from an input-output model> and, induced enq^loyment effects 
^(from a Consumption-expenditure model)*. ^ 



1. Originally, the Golladay-Haveman Input/Output Simulation Model (6-H 
model) was designed and developed to simtilate the effect of sets of alter- 
native tax and* ti^sfer policies on the regional distribution of earnings and 
es^loymei^ in theMJnited States. A sequential simulation model based on a set 
of input/output modules, this diodel is composed of five primary stibmodules: 
the tax--transfe^rj3odule, the consimtpticm expenditure module, the gross output 
module, the factor employment modtil^ ana* the income distribution module. The 
tax--transf er module Estimates household income changes as a result ,of changes 
in federal tax or transfer policies. The» consumption scpenditure module 



*T6ie Inpxit-output taodel, based on the work of Polenske, 'accouijts for inter- 
induatry. and IntenrBgioMl production trade flows for^the , production of 7||||^ 
classes o$ comaodltlegv ^We input tq this model nonlabor expenditures of the 
115 'PSE projects classified by the 79 industries in 23 state regions to generate 
estimates of the value of material, supplies, and equipmen^t required to support 

: — ^ ' 



these expenditure^* 

♦ 

The skill rfequ^reaents for producing this output are derived from an &aploy 
men t model with two major components: (1) an array of en^loyment-output co- 
efficients (to translate the output generated by our projects into aggregate 
employment requirements); and (2) an array of occupational-employment Coeffi- 
cients (to allocate the aggregate employment demand mo^rj^ills^* The^ former 
coefficients are determined by labor productivity; the latt^er coefficients 



1# (p» 78, continued) ^ ? it 

estimates the consumption responses by households caused by changes in their 
disposable ^income* The gross output module estimates the gross* output, sector 
by sector, for 79 sectors and for 23 state regions required to produce the 
final demanS generated as a result of income changes* (and thus changes in 
consunqjtion patterns). The factor employment module estimates the labor 
requirements by region ^nd industrial sec.tor to produce the output estimated^ 
from the gross output modtile* These estimate the distribution of the changes 
in earned income resxilting from changes in the demand for workers for 15 ^ 
earnings classes* A more detailed ^description 6£ this model can be fo^nd in 
QoUaday and Haveman (1977, 1976) and in Jones and Thorpe* ! 

Ir This model is based on a Leontief^ production technology; thus, it is 
based on the standard input-output model assumptions of linearity, additivity, 
and nonsubsti tut ability for each of the 79 industrial sectors* It also assumes 
stability in the interregional trade flows* ' Model parameters are derived from 
five sets of data: 

1% 1963 interindustry flows; 

2* 1963 interregional trade flows; 

3* base-year final demands; 

4* 1970 i^rojected final demand; and 

5* 1980 projected final demand* 
^ 2* Note that this value consists of two , components: (l)fthe value from 
Industries that are direct suppliers of^ resources to the projects; and (2) the 
value fron- industries that supply the suppliers* The total value 'of these 
resources is often called "direct and indirect"- expenditure requirements* 



smmnarize the distribution of skills (indexed by occupation) by industx^* ^ It 
is as^uTOd that, these coefficients have been stable implying stability in both 
labor productivity, and the occupational distributions of en^'loyment* 

The assumption of stable labor productivity is clearly suspect and probably 
serves to bias upward our estimates of the direct and indirect employment' effect. 
There are two reasons for suspecting this bi^. First, while the model incor- 
porates changes in labor productivity to *the year 1973 in its coefficients, - 
further changes in labor productivity have Actually occurred since that time 
and probably bias our estimates of employment requirements upward by about five 
percent*^, Second} while the assumption may be defensible when simulating small 
changes in demand, it becomes more tenuous when confronting large changes, such 
as the on^ contemplated in tl^is study. Thfe reason is that such large changes 
are likely to alter the relative cost of labor inputs^ and, over time, this is 
likely to induce employers to substitute non labor for labot inputs in their 
producticfn. processes, further raising labor productivity from its assumed 1973 
level. ' ' , ' ' 

The employment model is further. augmen;:^d by a set of coefficients wh£?:h 
•allow us to transform the'9ccupational requirements into educational require- 
ments.' These coefficients ate assumed equal to the 1970 distribution of the 
employe^ work forc^withln each occupation'* by education. .No attempt is made 



1. Annual changes in labor productivity from 1973 to 1977 are summarized 
below: 

. Y^^^ Percent change ' , ' 

• 1974 ' -2.8 
.1975 • 1,8' 

1976 4.2 • ' ^ 

1977 2.4 

See, Economic Report of the President, Januafvv 1978 . p* 300. 

2. » The basis for this^speculative scenario is the pre3uii5>tion that the 
elasticity of supply of labor is smaller than the elasticity of supply of 
materials and capital' in the long run'. 



to adjust thjese coefficients for the rising educational levels of the work 
^ forces. Our estimates of the educational requirements are therefore probably 
«biase"d downward* The bias appears to be mo^t serious for professional and 
managerial occupations and for nonfarm laborers, each of which experienced a 
rise of over one year in the educational attainment of, their employed labor ^ 



forces. . ^ 

Induced second-round effects are detiived from a constmiption model which: 
distributes hou^sehold demand generated by the increased earnings among 56 com- 
modities* .The sensitivity of these expenditures to changes in income is derived 

from two parameters for each commodity: (1) the marginal .propensity to constime, 

/ 

and (2) the marginal response of budget shares to changes in income. ^^^^^^ first 
parameter ne^ out savings and derives the total expenditure effect and the 
second parame'ter allocates the incremental expenditure among commcuiities^ ^ 
* . GoUaday and Havemajn base their analysis on the 1960-61 Survey of Constimer 
Expenditures. They explore a niifiiber of consumption models based on alt-^^native 
assumptions 'about (1) the definition of income and* (2) the beha^or of the 
marginal budget share with respect to income change. We haVe selected the^ 
parameters of the model whicii defines income as normal (rather than current) 



1. The median mimlier of years of school 'completed for the ^employed civil- 
ian labor force by occupation are summarized below for the years 1970, and 1976: 





Median 


years 


OccuTiation 


• 1970 


1976 


professional, and 






managerial 


'14.9' 


16.0 


Clerical and sales 


12.6 ' 


12.7 


Craft and kindred 


12.1 ■ 


12.4 


Operatives 


11.6 


12*1 


Laborers (nonfarm) 


10.5 


12.0 


Service workers 


XI. 7 


.12'. 1 
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'and which asstanes that marginal budget shares are invariant with respect to 

normal Income changes*^ ^ 

Estimates of the number of jobs* created onsite and directly and indirectly 

are disaggregated into 15 earnings classes and 23 regions in order to generate 

estimates of Induced employment .effects^ These Induced effects arise from ' 

♦ 

second-round expenditures resxilting from the incremental earnings generated ^ 
by onsite .and direct and indirect employment effects • These expendittjures are 
assumed to be ^jC^^iction of family income. . In order to project the distribution, 
of incremental earnings by family income class, the G-H model first estimates , 
the size. distribution of incremental earnings by individual earnings class, and 

then maps changes in tjhe disjtribution of earnings into changes in the distrlhu- 

2 ■ 

tion of disposable family income. 

Accounting for the Effects of Fiscal' Substitution. . In prtncipSLe^, funds 
for public job-creation should be used to provide additional public services. 

In practice, however, thrts objective can be subyerted by substitutdng these 

If 

funds for local funds to provide the same amount of services^ as wouild have bjeen 
provided even if there had been no public job-creation program. This typ^ (^i^^ 
subversion has been labeled "fis^pal substitution." Existing evidence sugl 

- . ■ ' .) 
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1. The latter assumption is equivalesnt to .assuming that the Income * • 
elasticity of demand, is one for a^l commodities. Hence, this model will bias 
tipward (downward) expenditures oi^ commodities with^ow (high) elasticAtiea of 
'demand with respect to normal* income • Golladay and ^yeman, pp. 31-38* ^ 

!• To accopplish these tasks, the model uses a relative frequency distri- 
bution of 114 occupations in 23 regions by 15 earnings classes* * This distribu- 
tion is derived from the 1970 Census 1 in 100 sample tapes. In creaental . earnings 
are first allobated to households by asstmiing that new earnings accwe to house- 
holds with, members employed in the affected occupations.. Income is mapped tp 
earnings by assuming th^t income disttibutions for workers with jaew jobs and^ 
earnings distributions for all workers within occu|tations are the same, imply- . 
tog *that income accruing to holders of new jobs will be the mean tocome of 
workers in that occupation to 1970. See Golladay and Haven^an (1977), pp. 44-45, 
and Appendix J for fur their details. • ♦ 



'that such 3ubs.tltutloa nay , have been quite large in such public, job^creatlon 

programs as PEP- and earlier versions of CETA.^ How«ver,\man7 speculate trfit . 

substitution nay be less prevalent under the current CETA ptu^gram, with, its 

increased emphasis in targeting on projects. 

J The lohg--rtm iinplic*ation of fiscal substitution for our estimates of jiob- 
♦ 

crekfion is difficult to p\n down^without knowing how' the. locai funds freed by 



^k^ion 




fiscal substitution are evj Ki^All y utilized In priacipj*^ they can be used 
to fund other public servicfe^^o reduce taxes, or to>^duce debt (or bu^Lld up 
surplus) in the loc^ budgfit. 

re ult^lmat^y apent^-directly on other services, -or^by tax- 
Irtue ,of* local £ax rediictions, haVe more after- tax income, 
available for spending-^chep, ^^it is likely ^lat the number of off site jobs 

0 ' - " * . " \ 

created ^will be larger and the number of on^it^ Jobs will be smaller than they 
would have been if there ^d been no substitution* Since onsite and ofi^site 
job-creation effects change in offsetting wys in the face of substitution, 
total job-creation may not , differ substantially from what wpuld have occurred 



1. Estimates of the rate of fiscal subst;itution range from 20 to 100 per- 
cent. However, they are neither t^ecise nor robust in the^face 'of alternative 
assumptions* Fechter (1975) National Planning Association, Wiseman, Johnson, 
and Tomola* For a 'critical review of these estimates, see Hamermesh and Borus* 
For a detailed summary of this literature, see Fechter^ (1978) . / ^ 

2* ' A recent study suggests that the rate may be as low as eight percent 
on projects and twenty percent on oth^r activities (Mathan, et^al#)« However, 
there are reasons to suspect that these estimates are^|||(.ased substantially 
downward. , ^ ^ 

3. Obviously, the greater thejffate^of fiscal sxibstitution, , the smaller - 
will be the number of new jobs created onsite as a result of the program* In * 
th6 extreme, complete fiscal substitution (a ral^e of 100 percent) will mean 
that no new onsite jobs are created* Instead, the funding burden o£ existing 
onsite jobs is shifted from^ local to federal sources. If t;he fr€»ed funds ar^ 
spent for other ptjblic^ervices, then both the number of off site jobs dreated 
directly and. indirectlf|and (as*a result) the number of off site Jobs creatred 
clirough induced second-roti^d expenditure effects will be latfger^ If the freed 
funds are usedJK^ redtxce taxes, then, while the ntmiber^, of the offsite ^obs • 
c;ceated dif ecny and indirectly will be' smaller, the number induced by second- 
• rd'und expenditures by taxpayers viil be larger.^' ^ 



• ■ ■ ■ "••■') 

had there beenr no substitution. However, the distribution, of these 4obs by 
occupation and /or. education may differ from. what would haye been obtained in 
the absenc^^lQf/such.substitutibn*^,. . " ^ 

Since it is difficult to specify exactly wba^ the effects of fiscal substi--^- 

' " ' ' ' ^ ' : \ ^ 

tution might be without further research into the fiscal behavior of recipients 

■ * i \ ^ 

of theie job-creation funds, a task beyond the scope of this study, we simply 

* ' ' 

offer a range of possible effects. The largest 'possible! effect assumes that 

none *of the resources „freed as a consequence are spent~rather, they are used 

to build up J>tidge$ surpluses* Under this assjumptlon, our ^estimates of all . * 

relative employment effects (i.e., onsite, direit and indirect,, and induced) 

are reduced by an amount equal to the, rate of substitution. The smallest 

' fc' ' ^ * • 

• • ^* ft 

possible effect assumes that all of the freed cesoui?^:es are spent, either as 

a result of reduced loc^l. taxes ar increased expenditures on other s^ervtces,^ 

*aud thaj: the distribution of these expenditures is exactly the same as would 

have occurred had t here been no subs titttt ion. Under this assiimption, our • 

estimates of all employment effects are die sane as those generated under the 

^sumption of no substitution. Existing evidence suggests t^t the former 

* *« - -' ' 

assumption (which^we label the "pessimistic ^sumptioo") may be more realistic 

^fo;rnestlSiiatlng short-run employment^ effects while the latter aspjfinption (which 

l»^^e differences would arise,, if local taxpayers differ significantly in ' 
thelf consumption behavfot from federal taxpayers. This behavioral difference 
might Imply an altered distribution of induced expeyiditiires by industry and 
region and, to the extent that therjs are industrial and regional differences 

skills, con^quent differences in the skill mix ot the induced employment y 
rff ects* ' , , ^ ' ^ * ' * ' 

2* ' This Assumption will Be most tenable, whea fhe job-cteation funds come 
^s a surprise to local officials, so that they do not have the_opportunity to 
build theii* into their budgets. Such anticipatory budgeting is only possible when 
locai officials kiipw well enough in advance that they can expect these funds so ' 
tfa^it they can reshuffle sc$e of their own funds to^'other uses. *We have found c 
one study of fiscal behavior (Gramlich and Galper) the findings of which* suggest 
that most freed fund^ are not spent^as long as one year after they a^.e received. 



we lab^ the "optimistic asstsaption") may be more fealistit in estimating long- 
vwx effects. , - 

At tKe time wtf were ready for this analysis, onXy 114 of 115 projects for 
which 6ngite*employmen't estimates ye*re generated in Chapter II were available^ 
Our estimates of onsite/employiDient are, therefore, uojc strictly comparable' 
with^Chose reparted in^dhapter II on this accoun,t.^ In addition,- revisions 
were made in onsite anployment estimates fpr^some' projects subsequent to this 
analysis that were incorporated into Chapter*\ji, but could not be incqrporate'd ^ 
intp this analysis. Our estimates are, therefore, not strictly comparable to ^ 
those reported In Chapter II on this acq^ount also. The onsite onployment 

and cost estimates used for this analysis ar6 roughlji^ten percent lower than 

3 - • 

those reported In Chapter II. Thus, as a rough guess, we might st^gest'that 

the estimates of off site and total job-creation reported in this Chapter are 

biased downward by. a roughly equal relative amoux/c 

♦ 

Allocating Nonlabor Project Expenditures" Among Industfies - - - 

In order to be able to estimate the direct' and Indirect ^loyment effects 
of these projects/activities, 'we firs*€ had* to allocate their nonlabor purchases^ 
.to specific industries. We used several studieja to allocate nonlabor project, 
expenditures to industries [Stem (1975) ,' Vem?2^ fife al. (1977), and BLS 
(1975)]. From these studies, we were able to estimate for each type of project - 



1. ^ Project 1606, which required 13*000 onsite jobe was not included Jin 
this analysis. * ^ 

2. ' The following^ reyisio^ were mad-e: * r . J ^ 

Estlmntea 

.* / " Project Initial Revise^ "- ^ Difference 

0300 18,000 . 50,000 32,000 ' , 

* ' . 1004. ' 1,504 18,000 . 16^496 - Jf 

^ 0426 16,000 160,000. t^l44^000 . . , ^ 

3* Chapter II reports 3.001 million onSite jobs;* the analysis7in this 
Chapt|j|.is based on 2.741 million jobs, a difference of ol260 million of which 
0*192 million are accounted for above. - ^ * • • * 



^the percentage of expenditure^ far supplies, equlpmeat, aad xaaterlals used to„ 
purchase pi^tMucts from each" of 79 industrial sector s« From the Stem study, 

^ye used iionlabor expenditures for functional activities^ The V^mez, et.al^, . 

\ - ' \ ^ ' ' - ^ ► 1 * " ' 

study pxjoylded data for 22 public pxpjecpsm The BLS study provided estimates 

of direce^retjuiirements pe| dollar of gross output for 129 industrial sectors* 



Thefe wejg xised to allocate expenditures for projects that functioned and pro* 
Muced s,ery;Lces and materials similar to toy of these sectors* . By using findings 

from these three studies, we wfere able to ^allocate expenditures for 89 of the 
,114 projects. ^The remaining 26 projects had their expenditures ^located, on a 

judgmental basis**' The process of matching projects to studies vas based 

on expected similarities; between the projects and. ptpgrams studied by BLS, 



Vemez, and Stem and* our'^projects* The projects %rere judged to he similar 
if: (1) their basic program objectives and/or functions coincided; (2) the,. ^ . J 
^ types o'f sttpplies, materials, and equipment necessary for the execution of 
the program onsite.cou^d be. lassumfed to .be Analogous or similar* * , 

A det^il^ description of projects and the corresponding studies used to ^ 
alldca'te nonlabor expenditure mdy be found in J'ones* In both the BLS study and 
the ^tem ^tudy, the coefficients used*to construct our expenditure distributidn 

' n TKe jAiblic works projects* ar^: ^ ^ ' . J ^ * 

1) private one-family housing 12) '^ail-.earthfill dams*\ 

, 2) public housing ^ ' , \ .13) - iocal.,flood protection , v-v- 

3) schools * . 14Vpilfe'dikes , 

4) HospJLt^ls ' * 15) levees , r N* \^ " : 

5) nursing homes ' ,16)' rev^tnients * ' f , . ' 
•&) college housing. * 17) powerhouse construction 

7) federal office building '18) medium^ concrete '^daias 

. 8) highways 19) locT: and -Concrete dam® 

9) sewer lines -20) large multipl:^purpose project^t 

* 10) sewer i)iants 21) dredging ' . ^ , ' 

' 11) large earthflll dams * 22) miscellaneous cdtvil works 

*(See Jones fot details on ^che type of data provided by this study for distri- 
buting nonlabor costs*) ' / 

2* See Appendix IVA for a summary of projects by study use4 ^to allocate 
•nonlabor exp.endltinres* ' . ' 
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were baaed on the' structizre of the*IT«S« industrial econonqr in 19^3* Th^ data in 
the VerneZy e&. al« study are based on a variety of BLS stirveyss^ taken duri^ the 

period 19to-1969. " * ■ 

• ' ' - .- .. .. " 

Estimation of Rates of Substitution * ^'^ 

■■■ ~ ~ ~ « 

As noted earlier, estliaatese of fiscal substitution averaged over all local 
government, activity are qtilte"" imprecise, r^anging from 20 to 100. percent. Our 
knowledge about this foi;m of behavior is even more ambiguotxis at the activity* 
level. Lacking firm estimates, we have developed crude procedures for develop- 
liig reasonable "guesstimates"' of the rate o£ fiscal substitution by prpject 
in order to .examiner— albeit in a very uiv^cientif ic way-plausible Jiensitivity ^ 
of *Qur estimates of job-creation to alternative assumptions about this, rate. 

We as Slimed that no activity, erperienced either absolutely no substitution 
or complete sxibstitution. Instead, activities, we3^e chaSracterized according to . 
whether the rate of substitution , was "low," "medium," or "high." The rate of 

' , / 

substitution associated with these characteristics were: 
* low: 25 percent*' 

medium: 50 percent ^' , 

' - , . high: 75*percent " - 

The estimated i^ates of substitutiorf were d^relopeid according to tfhe follo^ng 

* ' "* . 
characteristics: (l) whether the activity was relat^yely new (as opposed to a 

continuation.. or expansion of e^toJiing activityl, and (2) ^the scale of any 



ongoing activity. Other things equal^ substitution was hypothesized to be- 



* ' ' . • 1 ' 

smaller for new activities and smaller* activities* Table 4*1 simmiarlzes 

' . " ' f . ' « 

these' rates jifer pi'og ram area* Rates of substitution vary considerably among , 
program area^, ranging from a high of •TS for Fire' Protection and Prevention 
. .and Parks and Recreajiion. to a_ low of #25 fo r Ene rgy Conservation/ Housing, 
and Private-Sector Oriented Activities* Rates by activity^ are described in 
Appendix 4B. . * i . 

■ ■ : ' 

Defining Activity Cluster'^ 

' Ideally, we would like to estimate ^the enqjloyment effects of each of • 
the ^114 a(^tivities separately; however, the cost of estimating these for each 
were prohibitive. Therefore, we grouped activities into "dusters*" The cri 
^ teri^^^dopted tcft' gxpuping ,w^re .s^ti^uQturai . characteristics, of thfe^ Individual 



1. For example," the rate of substitution for prdjects providing aftaff 
support for pul)lic service activities th^t are alreacfy ongoing and operating' 
at a realtlvely high level, such as law enfofcei&ent and public ^ education, ' 
were assumed to be quite high# Project 0221,^ Staff Support for Law Enforce- 
ment ^Agencies, ^Police 'and Sheriff Depai^ttfents, Incltiding Dispatch Operators, 
Cotmnfifrcialt^ Security Aides, Pield Aides, etc«,*^which provided an estimated 
i^8, 000 onsite jobs, and Project 0421^ Sta£"f ^Siipport to ^cpand the Kumber of 
Teacfhers to Achieve a Lower Student-Teacher >Racio, which provides an esti- 
mated 363^500 jobs, were bdth assumed to experietice rates, of sid)stitutlon of 
75 perpent^ In other words only 25 percent of the 531,500 jobs provided 
these projects, 13^2^875 ^obs, were assumed to be new jobs; the jfemaindet were 
assumed tb^'be jobs that wo^d have been"^ supported by local mon^ even' in the 
absence of a public job-cratipn programs ^ ^ 

On the other hand, projects providing new iservices or tending "to expand 
existing activities engaged In at relatively low levels, such as enerjgy cotk- 
servation or environmental pro^ectis, wenK assumed to haveu relatively low 
rates of substitution* ^Project 0501, Bdtae Related Construction Activities , 
(i.e«, Instdatlon, Winterization, and Veatherization), providing an esti- 
mated 28,000 jobs, and Project 601, Labor , Intensive Recycling Systems^for 
Glass, Paper, Aluiainum, ^and Other Materials, providing an est^^ted 25,000 
jobs, were both assumed ^o experience^ rates^o'f substitution of^5 percent* 
In^other words, 75 percent ofii the 53,000 j<rt>s' provided by these projects, 
39,73Ct^Jpbs, were* assmed ,to be new job^ the remainder we're assumed to be . 
jobs thar would have been supported by local funds even in the absence of' 
'Ptiblic job-creation program* ^ 



TABLE 4.1 

RAIE OF SUBSTITUTION BY PROGHAM AREA 



Program Area 
ComTnunlty Development 



Criminal Justice 



Cultural Activities 
Education 

Energy Conservation 
Environmental Programs^ 
Federal GovegEment. ^ * , 
Fire Protection and Prevention 
Health Care * 
Housing 

Local^ Govennent Suppjorted Buildings 
^d Public Works 

Parks and Recreation 



Private (for'Profit) Sector^Oriented 
Activities \^ 

Social Servjfces for Chil^^en and 
Youth 

Social Services for the Elderly and 
Mentally or Physically ffandicapped 

Social Services - General 



Substitutiod 
Rate 

.71 

.71 

.50 ' 

.46 ^ * 

.25 • 

.43 

; .75 • , 

.721 
.25 

.50 .. 



.75 

.25 

.31 
.50 
.62 
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activities* Bjese were: (1) the distribution o£ exp-enditures for materials, 
stq>pl±es, and' equipment hy industry; (2) labor in^gnsity; and, (3) skill reqtii 

• . The stratification process is'. displayed in Chart 4,1, Three major 
clusters were constructed under the a priori constraint that there should 
' he no more- than three major^clusters*^ We used the ^distribution of the 
eacpenditures fo,r' materials, supplies, and eqtiipment by industrial sector as 
the major criterion for defining the three major clusters*' ■Tli5\u3e of this 
distribution as a clustering criterion enhances our ability to d^crlbe the 
nature of the 'services provided -by the activities within a cluster. \^VIe were 
able to ascribe qualitative descriptipns 'of the clusters on the basis of 
a^^vit^ mix and common objectives and sexnrices 'within clusters (as will 
seen later in this section)* 

The labor intensity criterioii was adopted because. we expected to get 
fligjiificantly different employment effects 'from activities classiffeL by this 
characteristic. Whether" or not to target on labor intensive activities is a 
critic^ policy issue. ^ Ip is, therefore, important that policymakers have 
some Idea oJ\^he differences in overall employment effects betweM these 
and nonlabor intensive activities.- " * A ^ ' 

■ ■ ) " 

Skill ♦requirement is the ^tdiird crtteri'on for stratif icatiori. 'By adopting 
this criterion; we hope to provide polidymakers with information 9n felative 
-empl/)yment. eff e^rs of low-skill activities. * . , . 

Table 4.2 shows the three major clustets with a categorical breakdown 
of the number of activities by typfe of service delivered. This criterion^ 



1*^ This restriction was developed, in part, because of budgetary ,con- 
straints. Ideally we, would have pref erted to undertake this analysis at a 
more disaggregate level.' • ' ' . « 
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THE HIERARCHICAL CLASSIFlCATJEON OF CLUSTERS 



jr Cluster 1 \ 




Monlab.pr 
IntellSive 




Labor 
Interislve 



High . 
Skill 




High 
Skill 



Distrll^ution of Expenditures 
for Matrerials 


^^^^^^""^ - — 
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t Cluster Y1 




Nonlabor 
' Intensive 




Labor 
Intensive 



High 
Skill 




High 
Skill 



Cluster 3*7 




Honlabor 
Tntensfve 




High 
Skill 



Labor 
Intensive 




High 
Skill 



Low 
• Skill 



er!g 



64 



.65 



TABLE 4.2 

t 

TTPE O^^ERVICES RENDERED 



Cluster 1 — Staff Support & Educational Services 

Educatiojial -Services 
Office Supplies for Staff Support 
Police and Guard Protection Services 
Social Services 
• Health Services 



Cluster 2 ~ Building and Heavy ConstriJction 

Office Building Construction ' Building 
Public Housing Construction- CQnstruction 

Highway Construction 
Sewer Line and Plant Construction 
Large Multiple Purpose Projects 
Dams, Levees, Dikes, Flood Heavy 
. V Control Structures ^ Construction 
' Dredging 
Powerhouse Construction ^ 
Local Flood Protection 



Cluster 3 — Maintenance and Repair Construction 

Maintenance and Repair Construdtion 
Material Handling Machinery Equipment 
Apparel 

Motor Vehicle Equipment 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing' 

Food & iy.ndred Products 

Health Services , 



ft 
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foif clustering Is quite crude, even though we are able to salvage, some qxiasi*^ 
descriptive names fpr these three major clusters^ 

Cluster 1 ma^ clearly be described or interpreted as a public services 
cluster with the basic objective of the delivery of educational, social/ 
health, and protective services to the public. We call this cluster the 
"staff support-^educational services" cluster. Cluster 2 may best be described 
as a set of public works projects which consist of heavy and building teqnstrtic-^ 
tion' projects; therefore, we label this cluster the "ptilic works" cluster or 
the "building and heavy construction" cluster. Cluster 3 is best described as, 
a residual set of activities whose allocation formulas are assigned- on the 
basis of what we believe to be the more important supplying industries. Most 

are concentrated in maintenance and repair con^is^c t ion Jleudus tries. 

- V 

/ Given the three major clusters, we further stratified by labor intensity 

and skill requirement. Table 4.3 shows the resulting twelve clusters geii^rated 

by this stratification scheme* An activity that required more than 50 percent 

of its onsite jobs to be filled by unskilled laborers or service workers was 

defined as lcw«-skill. A labor-intensive activity was defined as one with at 

least iQ percent of its total wage Bill spent for materials, supplies, and 

equipment. A more detailed description of the^ resulting clusters is given in 

Appendix 4C and in Jones.- ' 

Findings 

♦ 

As .noted earlier in this Chapter, the net employment effects of these job«» 
craation projects/activities will depend on: the size of the offsite (i.e., 
direct, indirect, and induced) .employment effect and the rate of siilsst^tution. 
Table 4.4 summarizes our findings according to the labor intensity and the % 
skill intensity of the clusters. Details appear in Appendix 4D. 
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TABLE 4.3 

mjMBER OF ACTIVITIES^ BY- TYPE OF CLUSTER 



Cluster I 

• High-Skill Level 
Low-^Skill Level 

Cluster 2 

High-Skill Level 
Low-Skill Level 

Cloater 3 

High-Skill Level 
Low-Skill Level 



Labor Intensive 
48 
22 



26 

0 
0 
0 

12 
2 
10 



Nonlabor Intensive 
^ ' 
3 

3 

" 0 



38 
24 

- 14 

14 
5 
9 



Total . 

^ csii. 

25 . 
26 

[3ar 

24 
14 

[26] 
7 
19 



* \ 
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.TABLE 4.4 



All Clusters 



SUMMARY OF^TOTAl EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS AND DETERMINANTS 
OF THESE EFFECTS BY TYPE OF CLUSTER , * 



Number of Jobs treated • ^ RatlfO (R]^ Of fsite 
Onslfe Offslte 



(1) 

2,741 



(2), 



4^631 



to Onslte Jobs 



(3) - 
1.69 



Rate of 
Substitution 



(4) 



- ■, r 



.52 



*et J 



Jobs Created 



Optimistic Peff^lmlttlc 
Assumption Assumption 
(5) ' - 



7^372 



(6) 
3,539 




Labor Intensive 
« 

ow-Sklll 
High-Skill 



Nonlabdr Jntensiv 
, 'tow-Skill 
^High-Skill 



1,856 
725 
1.131 

. 885 
372 
513 



;.344 
i 

. ■ 7^4 
549 




Source Jones. . < ' , 

Note: Totals may not'ad4. because- of rounding 'error. 

.. * k > - ■ 



8.72. 
1J.0 

\49: 



1.63 
5.23 



■ ^ 



.54- 
.57 
.51 

.49 
.45 
.51 



3,200 
1,519 
1,680 



. 4,175 
, .980 
• 3,195, 



1,474 
653 
821 
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. • ' . ■ ' • . 49 " . ■ ^ • ^ 

Onsite emplojrment is presented in colunm (1) • This statistic* is derived^ 
from the data on activities sunnnarized ^ig^Chapter II and represents the number 



of jobs that woiUd be created^osite in the absence of fiscal substitution. 
Similarl^f the off site Ci.e.^ direct, indirect, ^nd induced) ©^loyment ' 



$ sufflxnarized in colunm (2) -represents the number o€ Jobs that would ffe created / 

; . ' * ' ' , ' ' 1 ' . ^ 

* offslte by these clusters' in the absence of fiscal substitution.^ T^'fe"^ 

r^tld of o^fsite to onsite jobs (R) stimmarized in column <3) indexes the 



enq^lojnaent creation potential of these .dusters in ""the absence of siibstitution. 
From this column, it is apparent that the employment creation potential of an, 
onsite slot varices systematically among clusters. Oth'fer tl^ingf equal, this ^ 

potential is-higher for nonlabor-intensive clusters' and, for given labor 

r • . * • ' 

intensity, for high-'skdCll cluste/s^ The iob-ereatiqn po^^ial of onsite jobs 

in nonlabor-intensive, high-skill projects is particularly s^r^^g; pach 

onsite. job created is capable of ^generating an additional jobs offsite. 

This is somewhat higher than similar deployment estimates derived^by other 

studies for similar type^ of projects. Column (4) swamarizes xates 'of 

* < ^ ' . .\ ^ • 

fiscal substitution among the -clusterst Examination of 'this column reveals 

r " ^ ' ' ' . 

that our estimate s>f substitution is 52 percent when averaged over all clusters; . 
it raiiges from a low of 45 percent for low-skill, n'onlab or- in tensive ^luste^rs 
to a high Qf 57 perceat for dqw-skill labor-intensive clusters. 



1. It is jLn teres ting to note 'the systematic way in w^ch the ^offsite jobs 
are distributed among clusters. (Appendix IVD.) Over ninety /percent of 'the 
offsite jobs.for o'lusters that' are laborr intensiV€|^^are 'induced (rath'er than' 
direct £^ indirect). The comparable figure for* clusters that are not labor' 
intensylve is slightly more than^ forty, percent. This is not stbrprising, con-v 
sidftrlng that direct and indirect employment effects arise from^ expenditures 
on honlabof inputs. . ^ • ' ' * ^ ' 

^ 2» Vernez, et al., report employment mult ipliei;s rang^ing between *3.y and 

''4vtf for three particul-ar types of public works projects*— ^^wer plants, ^ood 
' * protection, and federal of flee buildings. * * Vernez, et al.*, pp. 157-162. 
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The total job^creatioti potential estimated under the most optimistic 

assunq>fclon: (i#e;, ^either that there is no fiscal substitution or, if there 

is. fiscal substitution; tha€ the freed local fund's are uLtlmately spnent through 

.tax cuts or expenditures on other activities) is product fo.r each cluster by 

multiplying column XI), onsite job-creation, by (1 -i-R)# This number is ^um:- 

mkrlzed in cdluma (5)» 

Under ^ this scenario, we estlmac^ that a total of 7.3 million jobs can 

ultimately be created^ by the 114 activities used in this analysis (column 5) # 

* ' , «. * 

Of thesej^ the largest number, 3.2 million, vlll ultimately be created by ^ 



labor-intensive, high-skill projects even though-t;hey produce the next-to-" 
lowest number of onsite jobs. This reflects the unustially large value of R 
found for this cluster. Labor-intensi'^e activit ies that use low skills are 
of particular Interest .to policy analystsNjec^tise of the In cr eased t a rget i n g ^ 
emphasis given to low-skill workers in pxiblic job-creation programs recently. 
They ultimately produce 2^5 miilion jobs. ^ > ' 

Total job-creation potential estimated under the. most pessimistic assump- 

Ubsti\tCiLc 



tion (i.e., that there is sUbstJ-tution and that , the local funds that are re- 
leased do not get spent) is summarized in cblupm (60. This number is derived 
-by multiplying column (5), the total job-creation estimate under the most 
optiixistic' assumption,, by' coluiii (4)> the rate of fiscal 'substitution. By pid 
jtistlng for fiscal substitution, we find that, even under the most pessimistic 



1* In using this method* of adjustiiig our emp^oyipeiV: figures txyt substi- 
tution, ^we are Implicitly assuming that labor and nonlabor^ in|>uts ire reduced 
eqiiiproportionately and that average wages do not vary much among' clusters .f' 
The latter assumption is .most questionable, particularly for clusters^ classi- 
fied by skill tequirements. High-skill ^projects w^li have higher ^average 
wages thfl^^lowskill pr\ojects. Thu4, tjii^ method probably overstates employ- 
. ment pot^ptial for high-skill projects ai;id understates It for low^sklll -^-"^^ 
projects**; . . ^ ^ ^ ' . * ' . * 



as^imgtiQxif^ ^.9^^ job-creation .will .rfeach 3.5 millioil. Of this nimber, approxi^^^ 
mately 1.2 cdllioa jobs will be created by clusters containing projects tha^t 
4>r:J^tily use iow-skill wprkers^iT^ 

Givea ot|r estimate of" the total numbet^ of jobs created under alternative . 
assumptions about the Impact of fiscal stibstitution, we can., derive estimates of ^ 
tixe' average costs of ^b-craatioti (i.e., the cost per job created) for each cluster. 
These average costs are simimarized in Table 4.5. 'The cost averaged oyer all 

> - . ' ^ * • ^- 

clusters ranges between* $5, 800 and $12^100 per jof created, depending onr.the 
assunption mSSS^fecbeu^ the impact of fiscal substitution. These c^ts are about 
15 to 30. percent higher for labor-iAtensive' dlisters than for clusters that are 

^jiot labor Intensive. The cluster that produces Jobs at the highest cost is 

the labor-*lntensive clust er using high skills. Average costs of job-creation 
-fby-ae tiv - tties in this clus ter Tange from $8,000 to^l6,500. ^ ' 

Table 4.6 summarizes the occupational distribuKPbn of the jobs created by 
these 114 .projects. The. distributions are preseq^t^ for all jobs and sepaf^^tely 
for ousit^e and offsite jobs. Offsite jobs ^are^ furtheth disaggregated into off- . 
site jobs created by direct and indirect ^;q)enditure effects and offsite jobs ^ 

- created by. induced expenditure effects. . * . ^ ^- * 

We .^tid that 18.2 percent of the jobs created bot;h onsite apd offsite are 
professional^ jobs, 17.5 percent are .service jo^, 15.9 percent are jobs for 
operatiVje^,M3.8 percent are clerical, and 12*8'percent, are crafts jobs# Only 
one-fourth of the combined onsit^ and, offsitevjobs ckn be filled by the 

. ■ v ' ■ ■■ 5' ■ - "• . 

relatively low-skill laborers Jknd servipe workers. - ' . 

There Is a^notable difference between onsite and ©ffsi'tfe jobs in how they 

* . » ♦ • 

ar,e distributed by occupation. Almost one-third of ^ the .onsite jobs, but only 

ten percent of the offsite jobs,^ are professional jobs. Similarly ,i almost 



thirty peMKXt of the , onsite jobs, but' only ten perdenf: of the, of f site jobs. 



N 



All CltxBtexB, 



TABLE 4*5 , ' 

ESTIMATED COST PSk JOB CREATED BY TYBE OF CLUSTER 



Number o£ Jobs Crated 

(in thousands) * 

OptitQistic Pessimistic 
(in biriions of dollars) Assumption Assumption 



Total Costs 



42,830 



7*372 



3,539 



Cost per Job treated 



Optimistic: 
Assumption 



5,810 



•PessimiBtic • 
Assumption 

12,102 



Labpr Intedsive 
' Low-Skill 
High-Skill 

-Hbnl,abor. Tn tensive 
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Xow-Skill 



High-Skill 



19,932 
. 6,409 
13,523 



5,541 
17,357 



, . . 

Sources: ' . 

' /Total 'costs: Rubenstein, ^Appendix C 
Joba created: Supra . Table'.4.4 



Note: , Totals may not 



add .because of roundlngl^i 



3,200 
1,519 
,1,680 

4,175 
980 
3,1^5 



error. 



74 



1,474 
653- 
821 

2,150 
539 
1,^614 



6,229 
4,219 
8,049 

5,482* 

5,654 

5,43^ 



13,522 
.9.815- 
16,471 

10,650 ' 
■ 10,280 
10,754, 




.tABLE 4.6 

OISTRIBIITION OP JOBS CREATED BY OCCUPATION ' 
' AND. SOURCE OP JOB-CREATION 
. (in perceat)*^' 









^Orxsate 


1 


Onsite Plus 




1 1 


> 


I Direct and 


I - 1 




I Onsice 1 


Total 


'Indirect 


1 Induced 1 


Offsite 


Total 


•1 "* 1 
1 100.0 1 


100.0" 


1 100.0 y 


1 1 

\ 100.0 I 

1 ' J 
1 1 


100*0 








J * 




Professional, technical* 


1 30.5 1 


- 10.3 




1 12.7 i 


17.8 ^ . 


and kindred 






1 J 


1. ' I 




i Managers y oxticiai^i ana 


1 1 Q 1 

1 X.7 1 




1 • 13-(1 K 


1 11. 9~^ 


) 8.5 • , 


[ proprietors 

1 1 

1 Sales ' 


\ 0 


I .9.5 


1 ^*-^-T.0j6 


1 1' 

h '1 

1 8.6 1 

n- 1 


6.0 


1 Clerical and -kiiidred 


1 "6.-4 


17.9 


1 16.4 


I .19.0 -| 

1 ■ . 1 


13.8 


1 Craftsmen, foremen. 


1 . .13.4 


12.2 


1 15.7- 


r '9.6 ^ r 




1 an4 kindred 

1 « 








I " 1 




1 Operatives and kincfred" 


1 4.1 


' ^1.4 


1 ■ ■ 23.9. 


! ■ ! 

1 19.5 1 

1 1 


15*0 * 


1 Laborers 


.1 * 16.. 2. 


4.2 


1 - ^5.-3 -S 


I • 3.3 i 
1 1 


* 8i7 


1 Service woricers 


H- . ■ 

1 ' 27.5l 


10.8 


1 7.7 


1 13.2 f 

I.' I 


• 17.0 


J Maimers, . 

i_ X^.-- — ^ 


1 0 


1.4 


j 0.2 

1 < 


1 2.2- J" 

r h 


0.9 . 



* 

Source: Appendix IVB 



are for service workers. Low-skill occupations (i«e«, l^orers and^ service 

''' '' ' ' s ' r - 

/vorkers) cauprldfe-'over 40 percent of the onsite jobs, but only fifteea . 

' '.■'•/ ' ' ■ ' - * . 

perceit/of the! of f site jobs. Given the difference, it can be concluded that 
U inferences about targeting cannot necessarily be "drawn from information about 

^ .onsite skill distributions. 

Table 4.7' summarizes the educational distribution of the jobs created by 
these activities. The distributions, are again presented for ^1 Jobs and 
s'eparately .for onsite and off site jobs* Off site jobs aMe ag^|Ln fiirther dis=.,, 
aggr^ated into offsite jobs created by direct and indirect expenditure 
' effects and offsite jobs created by induced acpenditure effects. 

ft' * . ' 

Since ^le education distributions are derived from the occupation distri- 

butlons^ it is not surprising that our findings are similar to those summarized 

• ' ' 1 ^ /' " _ • . 

above for the *o^cupati,onal distribution. * « We fijid that 36 percent^ of the j'bbs 

\ ^ - / . • > . ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

created both onsite and offsite can ije filled both hf workers who have not com- 

pleted high school ^hereafter referred to as "high school dropouts"), 35 percent 

by high school ^graduates, 2a percent of the jobs ,require*at least some post* 

high school education. . ' ^ ^ - 

There is again a no tfele. difference between crnsite and^ offsite jobs in 

how they are disti^ibuted by e4ucation. Fully 39 percent of tfie onsite jobs,-* 

« * B 



but only 36 percent o'f the offsite jobs c"an b^ filled by high school dropqjits; 
30 percent of the onsite jobs, and 39 percent of the, offsite jobs can be t 
^ filled- by high school graduates; and 31 percent of the. onsite jobs, but only 
25 percent of the offsite jobs require wo-rk^rs. with some post-^high 'school . ^ 
education.* Again, given these differences,' inference' abot;lj^'tar^i^^ -r- 
effectiveness cannot necessarily be drawn rrm information about or^^^ite^ ^ 



education dist:rlbutioiis« 



1. Appendix IVF contains the dist;ribution of education by occupation used 
to generate "^the .education distributions summarized In'Table 4«7« 
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TABLE 4.7 



/ 



DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS CREATED BY.EDUCATION 
AND SOURCE OF JOBHIREATION 



Years of Schoo^. 
. ' Contoleted 

t 



Onsite 



Total 



Offsite 



Direct and 
Indirect ' 



Induced 



Onsite Plus 
Offsite ^ 



Less than or/ equal 
to 8 years 


18.2 


15.1 


15.7 


14.8 . 


. 15-.9 

* 


9-11 years' 


20.9 


20.6 


21.2 


20.1 


2&.5 


12 years ' 


29.9 


39.0 


40.0 


38.4 • 

* 


" 35.5 


13-15 years ^ 


12.6 


13.8' 


13.4 


14.1 


13.5 


16 years or more ' 


3.8.3 


11.5 • 


9.9 


12.6 


14.6 














Source: Appendices IVF, 


IVG. 




.. f •. 

1 

y 


1 
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To estimate the total job-creation potential of the 115 projecta dis- 
cussed in Chapter II, we had to augment onsite employment with jobs created 
offsite through purchases of notaabof materials a,p.d through Second-rotmd 
effect^- induced b7 further consumption expedditures by those efflplcr7ed (both 
onsite and offsite) as. a result of the total , expenditure on the job-creation 
programs. ' We^also had to adjus-t the 'job-creatiori-estlmates for the possible 
effects of fiscal substitution. We were able "to make 'these two sets of ad- 
justments for 114 of the 115 activities identified in Chapter II.' 

Of f^it^ effects were estimated using sequential simulation model based on 
a s^ of input-'output modules developed hr Golladav and Hav^a n , rh^ ^r>^^^ 

job-*creatian estiaates were classified alternatively by oecupatiafi and by 

education ifa order to assess potential skill Imbalances that might arise from 
Implementation of these activities^ - ' \ 

We allocated the nonwage costs of each activity among industrial s^ctors^ 
,(in order to deriye offsite job-creation estimates) and we made crude activity- 
by-activity estimates of the rate of fiscal substitution. 

The 114 activities were aggregated into nine clu;3ters,, xlassifi^' accord- 
ing to the ISadustrial distribution of nonwage expenditxnres, labor intensity, 
and skill Intensity of the projects. The analysis- in this Chapter focused 
on the labor Intensity and the skill intensity dimensions of the clusters, 
tital emplt>yment effects were generated under two altemativV assumptions • 
ab^ttit the Impact of fiscal substitution:. (1) that there <^s e^^ther no ' 
fiscal substitution, or if there was, that the resources .freed by fiscal 
3^8 titution were -spent (through tax cuts or other pub\ic expenditures) as 
they would have been if there h^d been Ho substitution; and ,(2) that there 
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is fistfal substitution and the freed resources are not sgent.' The former 
assimq^tiou was dubbed the "optimistic assumption" and the latter the "pessi- 
udstic assumption." Our findings are as follows; 

• Depending on assumptions made about the Impact of fiscal substi- 
tution, total job-creation (both onsite and' off site) from the 
114 projects used in this analysis can yang^ from 3.5 million 

* to 7.3 million jobs. 'Of these, roughly 2.2 million to 4.6 ' ' 
million would be off site jobs. 

• The cost per job created ranges from $5,800 to $12,100 depending 
on the assumptions made about the impact of substitution. These 
costs are about- 15 to 30 percent higher for labor-intensive 
clusters. ' * 

• Employment mul*tipliers average 1.69, suggesting that 169 total 
jobs can be created for every 100 'new onsite jobs. This multi- 
plier varies substantially among cluSteifs, ranging from a low of 
0.5 for labor-intensive, high-sjcill clusters, such as staff sup- 

_ ^ in the education and criminal justice areas, to a high of 

"^T"s723 f or nonlabor-in tensive, high-skill clusteTf^T^^nctT 
w orks . '-^ 



The rate of substitution assumed for all clusters was 0.52. It 
ranged from a low of 0.45.forrnpnlab6r-intensive low-skill clus^iv 
ters to a high of 0.57 for labor-intensive, low-skill clusters^ ^ 

Activities utilizing relatively large amounts of "low-skill labor 
' ^w^re able td .provide 1.2 million to 2.5 million onsite and off- 
side job's. , • ^ 

\ . \ • 

• Abotitf one^fourth of the jobs created by all activities^ could be 
filled by low-skill labor (i.e., laborers* and service warkers\^ 
However, the skill distribution of tfiese jobs, ^measured Iri terms " 
^bf occupation, differs between jobs created onsite and jobs 

r created offsite. About two-fifth-of the onsite jobs, but only 
15 percent of the offsite jobs can be filled^ by low^kilLlabor. 

-9 The skill distribution of these tobs, measured in terms of edu- 
cation, -does not differ quite so dramatically. Approximately 
35 p^rceSttt of fhe jobs created both onsite and offsite can be 
filled by workers who dijl not con^lete high school.. However, 
\ , * there is a notable difference between onsite and off site dis^iri* , 

butions In percentage requiring completion of high schopljX^^y 
30 percent of t;he onsite jobs, but oyer 39 percent of the offsite 
jobs, required completion of 12 years of schooling. 



V. THE SUFPLI OF SKILLS AVAILABLE 
FOR NEWUr-CREATED PUBLIC^JOBS 



Introduction ... 

The feasibility of public job-creation programs depends in paf t on wbQther 
the skills required by the jobs created match the skills available from the 
targ^et groups at which these programs are aimed. The pdtential for rapid job- 
creation without extensive training becomes less feasible when skills required 
exceed skills available* Under these conditions of excess demand, upward 
pressure may be exerted on wage rates that may ultimately result in upward 
pressxire on prices. This type of inflationary impact would constitute an addi- 
tio^al cost of a public job-creation program that could reduce its feasibility. 
Chapter IV described methods and findings from our analysis of skills required 
by the projects/activities identified. This Chapter summarizes findings from 

" ' ■ V 1 

our study of skills available. 

Estimates of skill av^ailability are presented in the form of the size of 
alternative target groups for job-creation programs. In the c^e of the tmem- 
ployed, .th^ numbers in thes« target groups^ are further translated into full- 
year-eqtoivalents of j obs required to meet tleir employment need^ on -Che basis ^ 
of estimates of duration of iinemployment to make them comparable to the esti- 
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mates of job-creation displayed 'in Chapter IV. Lacking such information 

for other target groups, we cannot present similar estimates of job-cfeatiot^ 

. . • % 

demand for~^them without making arbitrary assutoptions. To deyelop such estl- 

------ « 

mates, we arbitrarily assume that one job will be necessary for each two 
members of these other cargeg groups.- 

*^ ^ ' . 

li More details about methods and findings discussed' In this Chapter may 
be f|bund in Thorpe, 1978. 

■ . * : • 
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Scope' and Methods . 

The character iBtics of ^he workers •to be placed In these jobs depsnds 
critically on the type of targeting envisioned for the public job-creatlon 
program. Examination of the recent history of such programs reveals a schizo- 
phrenic policy in which the emphasis has shifted back and forth between struc-* 
tural^^and countercyclical objectives.^ Recent changes in the^ETA legislation . 
and new policy initiatives, in the form of the jobs component of the Program 
for Better Jobs and Income, the Carter Administration s welfare reform package, 
have shifted the exist ing^^cShd proposed) job-creation programs, reducing the 
emphasis on countercyclical objectives and strengthening their structural objec- 
tives (Fechter, 1978). ^ * ^ 



To distinguish between structural and countercyclical programs, we pre:i„ 



sent estimates under alternative a^regate demand assumptions, approximatedS3y 
aggregate unemployment rates. The structural sc^ario ijs represented by the 

year 1973, when the xmemployment rate was 4.9 percent. The countercyclical 

' 2 

.scenario .is based on the year 1975, when the unemployment rate was 8.3 percent. 



1. The coimter cyclical program alms at providing ^jot^s for the isi^mployed, 
regardless of skills and labor market handicaps, whereas the structural program 
aims at . providing jobs for tho^e workers *who, regardless V)f Wpioyment status, 
are believed tc^ have significant and Severe labor market handicaps because of 
their Jack^ of skills. * ' ^ - . . • 

2. The nearest peak of. the business cycle for the period was November 1974; 
the. nearest trough- was March 1975. Because of resource cojistraints, we have don- 
fined ourselves to only one countercyclical scenario. In pjrinciple, alternative 
scenarios can be estimated for years in ^ich unemployment rates were ^less^ than 

8 li percent, but more ^ than 4.9 percent. ^ ' - 



tfe have aged these, estimates tdJ 1978 levels to control for trend effects** 



We first focus qur attention on the unemployed as a. tatg^t group and 



4? ' 



' . , Nprfesent estimates of both the number who are unemployed/lt .anf" time during* 

\y_ • * ' ' ^ ' / , • . * * * ' • • ' ' 

thfe preceding year and the amount of j ob-creai^ir^required t6 meet their ^ . 

*' 2 ' 

^ .empl\>yment needs. Speftiflc estimates are also presented foij th^ . long--tferm 

! ^ -'^ ■ ^ ■ • ' " ■ • " ■ ■ ^ ■ ' :" ■ • 

* * / unemployed. Our estimate of the long-term unempl|0yed— those who.^were toejttpl'oyed 

for 13 weeks qr^more^ on average—considers a characteristic of Unemployment 



i. , Initially; we used ajie-sex specific pot)ul%tion ^multipliers for 1973 and ^ 
^ 1975. However, in our final analysis, we. use an average ^multiiflier. for ^each year^ 

^ - ' y ^ ^ ' , .Population Multipl'iers ^or Persons* - * 
' ' i4-65 Years Old in the U.S*, frgm 1973 i k 

' ^ ' , and 1975 to 1978', by Sex 

■ \ w ' . . / ^ ^ 1211 1975 

Male : . . Age 



^ ^' 14-24 years^ old > ■ * 1.067. 1.024 

25-44 years old . . " ^ i^.l47 .1.086 

45-65 y^rs old " ^ f.608 . . - 1,007 




' 1^ . \. ' ' J . 14-24 years old, Jr'O*^^ 1.024 ' 

• 'J, ' .25-44 years old \ , lilSS 1*085 . 

^ ^ / -45-65 years ^id ... ' - . 1.0l7 J % -1.006 • 

'Source: U.S.iBureatf' of the Census , * Current 'Populaftloti^gfeaorts ^ Series P-25, N.^Ql, 
'*Projectic«£3K, tlje *Popu3,at^.on of fhe tfnited States: f^-2050," U.S. Government 
Printing Office,i'Washington, D.C.\ 1975, Table 7, up. ,41-44. U.S.* Bureau^of 
Census t Current Popufl^tion Reports ^ Series P-25, No. '381, "Projec^tions of jth^ ?&p:i^^ . 
lation of the United States by Age* aid S^ to^ZOlB," U.JSL^jSo^SreCTment Prinj^lng 
Office, ♦Wash^Lngton, D.C.., 1967, Tafale.-8, pp.' 70-75*. ' ^ , [ 

!• Estimates of unemployment based mi this,^.definition/afe ejq>ect?d to be 
^ lairger'fchan estlmatej^ based an commonly-used |^^initfon of imemployment, which 
is based on ^bor matket experience in Che week preceding the isurvey, /because 
of 'the considerable amourit ^f turts^^r experienced in'^abor, markets duriiig a ' 
^year.,» pSte, former estimates are generally thre% to 'four felmes larger than the. 
latter ^tlma^tes. Since ^ihe job-llreation 'un4exf^ study .in this report is, aimed 
in part $f. meeting %hi empioyment tffeeds*of members ^of particular uhemployed'* ' 
target groti^s^wfao experience ^unemployment, we J/^^Ueve that^estlinates of jobs 
requirea.N^ meet the^e needs *shotild be based on prior-year estimates 5f ^"^^ 
employment since they include all persons who expedience sgme unemployment 
.1 • V . \and since the^^ aJAbw us to determine the duration^ljf a completed spell of un- 
' , emplojnnent# >^ * ' ' <^ * ^ ' 



V(duratioTi) that i^^cflicitly incort)ora^ed in current- public job-^crea^ion * 
' legislation* The* jobs required tP meet the e^ploym^n't nkeds* of unemployed , ^ 

' ' . . ■ - ^< '\ • " i A : • r .. 

♦ workers are also displayed by .sHill level (proxfed;by edjicjatlon and occupa- . . 

♦ . . ^ - • . ' . • ' - * '# 

.tion).'^ • ' J ' • ^ . • 

- • ,f • • '.' ■. ,• • ■ ,, 

We tfien .turn our attentibn to Mother possible target groups that have - , ♦ , ^ 

been Considered, hut have nol^^B^ln explicitly incdrproated ^ current puhiic 

• ' ' . • r . 2 ' ' -J 

job^creation prograxaS'^-*the "hlddeil" toeanployed and 4:he* under employed. Bsti?*' " . 

• * * • ' -^'^ " • ^ 

.jaates for these target groups are displayed only In tetms,o£. numbers of workers 

^ -v- * ^, 

since available ^atd do hot permit us to translate these numbers into appro-*, 

prlate job estimates* ^Estimates of these numbers are/klso displayed in terms 

of skill (i*e., education and occupation) in omder to gj^e 'the reader some' ^' ^ 



1. The current criteria for eligibility under Title VI of the Comprer^ v : 

'fiensfve EmpLoyment and Training Act of, 19^3 (CETA.) include individuals who ^ \' 
4 are kembets of households which have Current gross family .income (adjusted to ' . / 
an antmal/ basis) that is less than' 7p percent of the lo^er living standard - 
income level, or require that the Individual: , ' : • 

(1) ha^ heen recalying unemplojrment coflqpensatlon for fifteen or* ftore , • 
w^eks-; *" _^ . . ^ ^ . » ' ^ - ^ 

(2) is^ not eligible. for such benefits and has been un^aployed for 

^ ^fifteea or more weeks; . . 

V . ' - (3) has ^exhausted unfemplqym^nt compensation benefits^ or . 

I _ . " (4) Is part of a^ family which is receiving aid' to families with ^ 

V ./ dependent children. . 4."^V ' u 

Ldwex living-^ standard income level is d-ef itied as ♦the income level determined ^ 
annually ,h5r , the Secretary based upon the most recent "lower living standard 
^y^^ budget" issued by thfe Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department* oi Labor. 

\ ^^_2^y^T}ie .hidden unemployed ^are def^-ned as workers who report themdelves/to 

b7i?^outof Jthe labc^ force, rather than unemployed,, but who would bfe w5felln^ tp 
take a j9b If one^were offered to them. This group oJ^workers~f req^ently ,^ 
u referred to as "discouraged workers" because their' motivation tttT leave the . 
labor force stems from poor job prosp^cts-^is generally inclu^M In principle, ^ 
if pot in. practice, in iiqst ^def initfons target ^groups for i)tiBlic -jolj^ 
--creation programs ♦ ' , • . ^ * . : ' \ 

3. ^ The under efiUployed are djtfined ate^wbrkers who were aitgldyed part-time * . 
' * fbjr economic reasons in the -wa^ prior to the survey t Thld group is not mut,u- 

ally'^exdusive with our ^previous groups—that is, those ^o wefe unemployed for * ^ 
^ any length of time during the\ previous" year-r-and cpuld therefoje result in* an, . . 
' upward* bia^ in. our estimate q£ skill avallaHlJ.ity. Howe^^er, .the- Overlap of _^v^ - 
these two ||ypes 'of workers is small, amounting to a little more t;{ian 6 percent ^ . « ' 
in both employment sc6|iaxrlos, implying thatftee bias is "relati'^iy. small 
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sense* of the txpe*s of jobs that will be ^tiecessary to ineet the emplpyment needs 
of these target groups* Coojclng to the future, we then present estimates of 
thertnimbei: who would, 'in* 1981, be eligible for, and willing to accept, l(iw-^age 
jobs under the Carter Administratl otto's Program foj Better Jobs and Income. 

^Findings " . , / * ^ " . - > ' 

Table 5.1 summarizes key 'aspects our findings: the amount of job- 
crefatiion required and ^ the sensitivity of this job-creation Requirement to * 
labor market ^onditio.ns for the following selected 'target groups: 
* # the unempl^oyed, * * 

# the* "Hidden" unemployed, ' - , * . / * . 

« the^underempfoyed, - — ■ — r " s-_-«^..,^_ . — — 

^ # poten.tial welfare* reform participants* cJ. , . 
^ob-creation requirements are expressed, where feasible,' in terms of -t^he num- 
^%^t of year-round, full-time equivalents to make them consistent with the * 
.estimates of* jobs created summarized in Chaptfer^IV* Major conclusians that 

••canj)e drawn from this table are: " ^ i ^ 

/ - f • . ' , 

' \'# The total unei4proyed, the single mogt important ^target grout), 
num6ers fror^ 12*4 to ir.l. million, depleiKiing on the ^ratef of 
«||^ unemployment. * ^ 

;>ii.T . - . ' . . ^ 

^ • The number of jobs necessary for thes^ workers would range be- 
^ tween 2.5 and 4^6 million jobs. ' . ' 

If targeting is ^.restricted to the iong-term unemployed, then the > 
. * -size of the targj^t ggmp shrinks dramatically to a range of 2.^ ^/ 

" td 6.0 miriibn workers. I • ^ 

' ' •/ ^ . ' 

- • The number'of jobs necessary f9r theSe woidcers would ^range, between 
1.3 and 3.1 trillion' jbbs, depending ion the * rate of im«np,loyment. 



^^ABlJfe 5.1 



NUMBER-OF. WORKERS AND FOLL-YEAa-i^QUlVM,Ein:S • 
• m SELECTED TARGET GROUPS tS 1978 ItT - * ! 
; ALTERNATIVE RATES' OF DNEMPLCflMEirE** 1 ^ 



•Size of Population 



Full-year- . 
equivalents^ i 



"1 



Target- Group 
Hnefllplo7ed, • 
All 

Long-term 

"Hidden" Unemployed 

e ^ 

UnHeremjgl oyed 

» * 
Welfare Reform ^ 
.Participants 



V 

. UNEMPLOYMENT RATE EQUALS': 


• DNEMPLOIMENT RATE .EQtlAI^^ 


#♦ • 

4«9^ percent 

o 


8.5 oercent » 


4.9 oercent 


-8.5' percent 

9 










'.12.4 * 


17.^ 
. 6.0 


• . 2.5 
li2 


- 4.e . 

V 3.1 


1.3 . 


• 1.6 

• * * 


■ 0.'65 


0.8 


; - " 2.8 ■ 


3.5 ; . 




1.75 




3,2 


'.7 


. l.;8 . ■ 






» 




4t» 







Notes' a.* Odemployment;, rates are annual averag*es'of monthly rates, TjaseH on 1973 
. ' arfd^,1975' experience. . 
•b. -In. ifcLllions 



c. • Includes untojloyed workers with more than 13 weeks of unemployment in 

prior year. »♦ ^ • V ' ' 

d. Defined as workers ^who are not inVthe labor force becauseNjfr poor eniploy- • 

' . ment prospects. *• ' ' ^ , ^ \u 

e. Defined as part-time employed workers whQ would like to vork fulll-tlme* 
f* Estimates are for the year 1981 and assume an unemployment rate^jof 5#6 ^ 

percent.*. /.'^ » ' \ ^ » ; • ^ 



^ource: Thorpe, 1978*^ 
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v-^r _ ■ ■ ■ , .-..V ■ ■ • ■ 

-•In addition to the unemployed, we estimate that there a.r^ approxi- 
, mately 1»3 to 1.6 miliion* "hidden" tTnea^loyed who could constittite ' 

X a target group for publicly-created jobsV^ \ * . ' • . 

r \ ' • . ' / ^ * . . . ^ 

^ • • We also estimate that there are 2 #8 to, 3.5 irdLllion workers who are 

/ ^ ittvoluaatarily employed part-time because they are not able to findv 

' , * full-time jobs. These "imderemployed" workers could' aTso be a \ , 

target for'publicly-crgated jobs. ' f • 

* ' • if we estimate that pck public job will hfve \o be created for every 

two workers classified} as^ "hidden" unen^lbyed or undeyenq)loyed,2 then 
an addi»tional 2.0 to ^.5 million jobs would harre to be created to* 
* ' , ' meet the employment needs of these target^groups* \ 

• Finally, we estimate, based on Labor Department tabulations,^ that' 
' . . in 1981^there woultd be aboutsc* 3.2 million persons whtTUStd-d be will- 

ing to work in ^proximately 1.8 million publicly-createH^minlmum- 
wage j,obs» These\persons would constitute the target grqxp for 
* publicly-created j^bs under the Program [for Better Jobs an<r Income. 

Table 5\2 summarizes characteristics of a "structural" prograia. We hgye 

arbitrarily defined these characteristics as d:he amoi^t of public job-creation ' 
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required and the c^haracteristics of the target groups at .an uoenplpyment rate 

of 4.9 percent. .Such a program would have the following characteristics: 

* • It would have/ to creat^ 2.5 ^11 ion jobs for 12.4 roill|pn4m- 

lemployed workers, if all unemployed were considered the target 
• . group. , ^ • • ' \ 



1^. 1. This estimate is slightly 'higher than comparable estimates derived 

' ' ' from the Consumer Popul a tiin- Survey and publishe^d by the Bureau of jLabor Statis- 

, tics* 'Thi BLS^ estimate ;teas 0.7. million in 1973 and 1.1 million in 1975~foughly ^ 
3*6 to 50 percent below our estimate. The ^ijfference can be attributed to differ-.-^ 
ences in methods used to derive the^^stlmates. ,lSIfi baSes its^ estimate on a r 
response t9 a survey qw^tion. Our estimate 'i«,^basfed on the parameters of an • * * 
econometric -aodel. See ThpMe, 1§78,- for ^urther^Te tails. < ' 
* i 2. This estimate asstjmes: (a) the hidden unemployed hav-d about' the same 

duration^of unemplp3naent as the long-term unemployed {i#e., 37.5 weeks); and 
(b) the underemployed work* an average half-time' ("20 hours per veek) for 52 ^ 
^ , \ weeks but would like to work fxill-cime (40 hours 'per week)* Th'e jo^h^reatibn* 
requirement for the underejzjployed therefore only fills in the gap belcwpen theif' 
, acttial'work experience aM their derived work experience* . / ^ t 

^ \ " . ^3. ' We are indebted to Gary Reid, Departmetit of 'Labor ^ ASPBR for providi^ 

us this tabulation. • . " fi- - ' • ^ ' 

4v Existing estimates, of the mihimtim rate of unemplojnaent attainable 
. thtough macroeconomic measures withoiit causing an .intolerabll acQeleration 
^ in the rate of inflation r^tnge upward from 4.75, depending on assumptions 

about? the d>^ographic composition of the* labor force. ' • ( ^ 
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TABLE 5.2 



JOB-CREATION REQUIUfi-IEtfrS AND SKILL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SELECTED TARGET GROUPS. FOR A STRUCTURAL^ 
PUBLtC JOB-CREATION PROGRAM IN 1978 



- . Percent 
Number of Number of High S^tiool 




Target Group ? 
Ui^ employed , • 

All 

' c 
Long-Term 

"Uld^^'l * Unempl oye4*^ 



Joba'^ 



"^Workers** 



Dropout 



Percent ■» 
Percent Semiskilled' 
Unskilled^* and Skilled^ 



Percent 
White-*^ 
GdllarJ 



C Undereifl^loyed 



2,4a3 -ii- , 12,5a9 
1,238; 2,492 



1,253 
2,831 



Welfare Heform 
Particl^pants 



I,|6l"3 



3; 237 



39 
40-1 

39 

i 

47. 
49 



f-: 



11" 
10 



11 



36 
36 



33 
34 



lua. 



37 
n«a. 



33 



25 



Notes 



a* I Based on unemplo^eftt ra\(:e of 4*9 percent in 1974« 
b V ' In tbousmids. , 
c-f. See notes, Tpble 5.1 • 



Percent 
Service 
Workers 



17. 
18 



17 



18 



I 



^ g.* ^nclude^ about 6 "percent Inejcperlenced w6Ei:eVs, 

De^'lhed aa the? (i'ensus ma^trtAoccupatlon clasfs, non-farm laborers. 



h. 



Defined as the two Censuflkma^or odcupation classes: dperatives, and craft £^nd ki(idred^ workers*/ 

r classes: professional and technical,* managers 
and administrators, sales worVers, and c^eriTcal ^workers* * * « . 



^ j# Defined as the four Cen^l^'^ miHot occupation 

^ and adminiStra^ - - - * 

n.a\ Hot avtillable. 



• Sourcar Thorpe, 1978. 
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• It would liave to create only 1^? oilldon jobs for 2. 5. million 
workers^ if .targeting was focused on' the long-term unenployed.. 

• 4^suming one public job would have, to be created for every, two 
. hidden unemployed or. underemployed yorkers, an .additional* 2^05^ 

, million jobs wo'uld hav€» to be qreateji to -meeti- t^ employment ' 

^ , 'needs of the 4.1 million workers in these targeu: groups. 
' ^ *^ • - • * ' < , 

... - ' ' . " 

^# BUjughly two-fifths of the uneii5>loyed and the hidden^upemployed. " 

would bej" workers who had not completed high school. 

^ • ^ ' \ * ' . ^ ' ' ' . * 

. • A slightly larger 'fraction (bne-'haXf) pf the urfderemployed and • 

those. who would be willing *t:o accept minimum-wage jobp would.be* 

workeVs who had not completed high school. ^ , • ' . 

^ • Only one-tenth of the unemployed and 3^ pejfcent of the under- 

' . employed workers would be unskill^' blue-collar laboters. ' ' * 

' • Appro xima tely 36. percent of these target groups would be send- • • , 
skilled and skilled .blue-collar la^borers. ^ . ' ^ 

^ iloughl3r_.>Qaer-thi^:d jc^ menq)l^oyed..,ai^d,j3JLer^ou3^^ under- * 

' feuployeci would be»v^ite-collar workers. » ^ ' • ' 

• Approximately one-sixth of these ^tai^et groups wquld be service'* 
workers. . ^ ^ ^- ' - - 

" ' \ ' ' . ^ ' ^ . ' ' ' ^ \ 

^ ' Table 5.3 summarizes characteristics of available supply - fote^a particular 

couAtetCT^lical program— one in which the unempl^iyment j:ate iacreases from 4.9 

percent to 8.5 percerc, a 3.6 percentage point change. Cjjearl,3P<^these charact;er--^ 

istics— par,ticuiarly , Che' number of additional jobs required and the'nuipber bf 

additional woifke'ts ii'-the target group— may differ ^bstantially for fdjier- * 

native changed in .ukemployment raCe;3», The particular' countfercyclical program 

^sujfimarizftd would have th^ following ofaaracteristics; '* * ' ^ 

, . \ • . 1^ *^uld have to create an additional 2.1 millioji "jobs for an « / 
7 * adviStional 5.5 milliop unemployed workers if a^l unemployed weije 
i^ns-idojred the targje't group. 



It woul^ have to create an addifci<3^1 . 1»8 million* jobs for an , 
additional 3.6 million work^s ±i t^rfeetlng was iEocu^ed only in 
, the long-term* unemployed.^ ^\ \ ^ 
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y Target Gyup 
-#<1jnV(mployed , 
All 

Long-'Term 



c - 



"Hidden" Unemplo^^d^ 
e f 

Undfei;iemployed * 



.TABLE 5.3 ' ' 

» . » • ' ♦ *- ^ '.- ' 

JOB-CREATION REQUIREMENTS" AND, SKILL, CHXRACTERISTIGS 

'OF SELECTED, TARGET GROUPS FOR A COUHTERCYCLi(CAL^ 

. • PUBLIC JOB-CREATION PROGRAM- IN .1978 

Number of dumber < Percent . /- • Percent ; /. Percent Percent 

Additional Additional High School • •Percent Seg^iskiJ-led/ White-; • Service 

" Jobs^ ' Workers^ ' * Dropout * Un^klllede &nd Skilled" ^ollar^ Workers 




<5> 



2.1 
1.8 



0.15 



0.35 



5;6 
3.6 



32 ' 
37^ 



■ 7 
10 




50 - 

5o; 



55 



12. 




.2^ 



23 



•14 
11 



38 



Based on unemployment rate -from 4*9 #:o 8*5 percent* 
In millions* 



Hotes 

a* 
b. 

c-e.-.^ee notes, ffabie 5#1. 
* f-1. • See notes g-j. Table 5.2. 

Source: "Tlioxpe, 1978. , 
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• Assuming ,^one public job would be xiecessary or every ^t;wo hiddeu 
' unemployed or underemployed workers, 0#S million ^more additional 

' jobs would have to be ^reated to nieet the countercyclical 'employ-- 

* aent need$ of the additional 1*0 millioti workers in these target , 

»^ * . ' . // , ' ♦ , 

' grotipsv . ' 

^ . ' 0'^ The educational charactej^ia^i-cs—particularly, the percent whb 
* ^ * V .did' not-c;oBxplete 'high schoal--^ouid differ from the structurally' 
; empldy'ed displayed in Table 5 •Zr: fewer, approximately 30 to*37 
I ^ percent, woul4 be workers-who had not completed high school. \ 

i • A' slightly smaller proportion of the countercyclical target ^ 

i^oup would be unskilled-. blue-collar workers. 

* » About One-half of the ^oaployed but only one- eighth of the under- 
^ employe^, wouldrlje semi-skilled /and skilled blue-^collar workers. 

*#. 'A slightly smaller proportion of the /lountercypUc^^ unemployed 
' ' ' would be "Shite-collar or service workers. However, almost two- / 

^ . fifths of the underempl6yed wotLLd be service 'workers*. 

'The Implications of tjhese estimates of skill availability for ti)i^ feasibHity 

oJf" large-scale public job-creati^on are ecamined in Chapter VI ^y comparing them to 

the estimates of the total skill requirements generated by the 114 'projects iden 

fied e'arlier. ' » ' - - ' 



, ' . ' VI* ASSESSING POTENTIAL SKILL IMBALANCES 

The feasibility of large-scale public job-creatsion liepeijds in an in^or- 
tant way on Aether or not there will be an adequate^ supply of workers 
^available to fill the jobs created. Circumstances under which the number of 
jobs created 'exceeds "this supply can' give rise to employment bottlenecks that 
create upward pressure on wage rates and, ultima*tely, to similar pressure on , 
prices* The eJcistence of sufcl^^^ttl^necks wotild reqxiire careful selection, of 
projects to be ui\dertaken ^iu order to minimize their potential inflationary 
effects* ^ " * ' ' 

This Chapter assesses-^e potential fo.r employment bottlenecks. National 
estiiiates of "demand" for labor created by the onsite afid off site employment 
effects discussed in Chapter. I^ are coiapared to nati(^a^ estimates >f "supply" 
of labor available from the.ta^rget groups discusseddn Chapter V. Since 

^ ; . ' ^ • . * * ' ^ ^ 

jtiatlonal estimates are being compared, the findings are not applicable to 

any particular lojial area. . . - 

f . * * ■ « * ' 

Hie comparisons are broken down by aggregates of project-clusters and 

* • 

target groups, ani are presented separately vfor a structural program that would 

1-- ^ ^ . ■ ; V -\ - 

operate^ ^t relatively low rates of unemployment (4.9 percent) and for a 
combination^structural-cyciical program that would operate at h^^her levels 
of unanployment^ (id this cas;^. 8.5 percent). Recall that in Chapter IV we 
displayed job-^creation estimates separately for altexhiative assun^jtipns about 
fiscal substitution an4.^|.ts impact. Only estimates fdr the "optimistic" 



asststtpt ion—thai all jobber eatlon funds are ultimately spent are displayed 
in this Chapter — for ease in exposition and since it is the mojre reasonable 

V % 

assumption for ,long-rxi^ Impact analysis.. This assumption produces t;he largest 
possible* "demand" for lab.or 5tnd, accord^i^ly, will tend to mgke our findings 

/ ^' ' ' A ' 69 ' . ' 
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about' feasibility relatively conservative since It Is likely to resiilt In 
a larger numbetr of jgmployme^t bottlenecks. . 

Further recall that the estimates of job-creation ("demand" for. labor) 
*repo'rt6d in Chapter IV were made for only 114 of the 233 activity areas Iden- 
* tified earlier In Chapter II ani are, the^refore, biased downward by a sub- 
^ stantial amount. This bias ;dLll- tend to make our findings about i<(asibilipy * / 
more- liberal tjjian they' would have been had we been able to es'timatk the job- 
creation potential of all 233 activity areas. ^Employment bottlene^s are less 
likely to appear for 114 activities than" for 233 activitie^. \ 

Finely, it is difficult ^to draw inferences about feasibility from occupa- 
tional' comparisons for narrowly-focused target groui>s. An insufficient "supply" 
of profession's and managers in a low-s^ll target gtoup, for example/^oes 
. not necessarily* render a particular project-cluster infeasible since that 
supply is likely* to 6e available predominantly frpm outside the target group. 
: Because of these biases- 'and ' others' implicit in our estimates of >upply" 
, and "demand", and £he difficulty in drawing inferences from o'ccupational com- 
parisons for narrowljr-focpsed target 'groups, the analysis presented in this . 
Chapter should be considered crude and quite tentative. 

we find ,that the 114 activities, used to estimate "demand" are capable ^ * 
of generating more than enough jobs- to Seet the einployment needs of an^ par- 
" ticular target groxfp in a structural-cyclical program and, a fortiori , 'in a 
^ structural prpgram. In botl\ cases, bottlenecks are distributed across- all 
occupations* . This s4|gests that any attempt to implement all of these activ-. « 
ities is likely to produce employment bottlenecks? therefore, a. judicious * ^ 

selection from among them would ^>e desirable. 

' * * . . *^ * • 

We also find ^^at the particular subs^ets of Clusters examined here are 

suitable for certain target groups. The l^bor-lntenslve clusteifs create a 

. ■ V ■• > s 



"demand" that roughly balances with the "supply" a^^ailable from the long- 

..term unemployed for the partictilar structural-cyclical program examined in 

-* . . * 

this study (i»e*, one that would be operating at an unemployment rate of 8*5 

/ ' - ^ . 

* 

percent). .It^creates roughly* 700,000 jobs more than would be necjessary to 
provide jobs for all observed unemployed workers structinral program* 

The bottlenecks in this program are in t^e white-collar occupations— pro-^ 
fessional-managerial and clerical-sales* Similarly, the low-skill clusters 
create about 800,000 jobs more than is necessary to provide jobs for all 
low-skill unemployed workers^^ the structural-cyclical programs and roughly 

/ 

a sufSicient nimiber of jobs necessary to provide work for all observed 
xinemployed in the structural program* Bottlenecks also appear ^^o^r^^^Hite-collar 
.workers in this target group, but these can be eliminated if workers in these 
occupations are drawti from the pool of all observed unemployed. Finally, the 
low-skill, labor-intensive clusters create enough jobs to .provide a rough 

- balance with the "supply" available from the lo^^sfcLll unenployed in the * 
\^tructural program. Herje again, bottlenecks appear for ]6diite- collar occupa- 

- tion^^wh'en "supply" is confined to the low-skill or the long-term unemployed, 
however, xhese occupational bottlenecks can again be alleviated by drawing ^ 
from the larger pool of unemployed workers. , ^ ^ 

Aggregate ^Findings ^ \ ^_ ^ 

Table 6.1 summarises ^our earlier findings. We r«porteii in Chapter IV ^ 
that, dfepending^ on the assumption made about fiscal st^bstitution' and the 
disposition of local funds released by such substitution, any^diere from 

. 1. . Recall that we defined ^^ST^ptimistic assumption" as .one ^ere there 
is*e*ither no. substitution or, if ^hefre is,' the^r^ources freed afe.iiltimately ^ 
spent (through tax ■ reductions or otTier public expenditure) as thiey^^wouljj have * 

- bed! had tfaeire been.no public jpW-creation program, and a "pessimistic assump^ 
tion" as onp whete -tSiere is substitution ac^d -the freed ,resourcj|s are nqy spent. 
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^ ■ TABLE 6.1 ' 

••Remand" for jobs by type of cluster and substitution • , 
assumption and "supply'* of wprkers by target group 
and type of program ' - ' 

- , 

r . ' - ■ 

; "Demand" (la millions) 

Substitution Assiimptlon 



Optimistic ' ^ . Pessimistic 

Type of Cluster ' . ^ C 

All Clusters 7.4 3.5. 

Lab or-int'ensive 3.2, * 1.5 

Low-skill ^ \ 2.5* * ,1.2 

Low-skill, Labor - ' 1.5 ' 0.6 

Intensive ^ 



I'Suonlv" (in millions) 



Type Of Program 



St nic turai- S true tur'al 

cyclical - only 



Target Group 



Total, Unemployed 7.1- 4.5 
and Underemployed ^ 

All Observed Unem- 4*6 Sk*5 
ployed 

Long-term Unemployed 3.1 1.2 

Adl Lw-^ld.11 Un- ^. L.7 - 1.0 

en^loyed . , 

Low-skill, Long-term . 1.2 ^ 0.5 

Unemployed 



3*5 million to' 7.4 million jobs could be created both onsite and off site by 

the 114 projects analyzed* Hereafter, this job-creation will be referred tp'/ 

'f 

as "demand." Table 6.1 summarizes tfhis demand for all clusters as well a3? 



I. 



for particular subsets of clusters—labor-intfensive projects, low-skill * 
plrojects, and labor-intensive, low-skill projects. Demand in the sul/s0\:s*of 



1 



clusters is considerably lower, ranging from 0.6 to 3.2 million. j 

We repotted in Chapter V that, depending on the levei of aggregate demand 
and the tightness of the targeting, up to 7.1 million jol^s would have to be • 
created for -the target groups for the-program. Hereafter, these fob require- 
ments will be^referred to as '"supply." Supply would be considerably smaller 
for a structxiral program (no more than 5.7 million) or for smal|.er target 
groups (e.g.,^^.3 million to 3.1 million jobs, for the long-te^jm unemployed). 
Estlinates of supply (derived from Chapter V) are therefore presented tor 
alternative ta:rget groups — low-skill unemployed, long-term urfemployed, all 
unemployed, and all unemployed plus hidden unemployed and underemployed 
workers — and types of programs: (1) a structural program assumed to operate 
even during periods of high aggregate demand, and (2) a countercyclical 
program expected tc^ trigger on when aggregate demand falls from levels con- 
sidered to be "full employment."^ 
§ 

^ Note'again that these estimates of supply assume all members of 'the 

■r 

target group would apply for the jobs created by the program. The actual 
application rate will depend on such factors as the wage ^rate paid by these 
jobs, wark conditions, and expected returns to not applying for these jobs* 
At present, little is known about the determinants of application rates to 
public job-creation programs. It is entirely possible that the target groups 



* 1. The structural estimates assume an unetq)loyment rate of 4.9 percent; 
the countercyclical^ program is based <bn an unemployment' rate oi 8.5 percent. 



examined here will understate the actual demaad for these jobs since, imder 

the appropriate conditions, the program might Induce people who are curr^tly 

employed in private sector jobs Or who are out of the labor force '-to apply 

for jobs also»^ \ * 

We begin oQr*analysl3 of feasibility by cotKtparing aggregate' supply 

* / ^ 

avi^ilable from alternative^ target groups to aggregate danand created (bot)i 
onslte and off site) by altema^tive combinations of project-clustery. Looking 
first at supply for a structural and countercyclical program combined~a 
program that would ifec^ulre.a relatively Large number of jobs to meet the 
employment needs of its target groups—Table 6.2 stjmmarlzes our comparisons 

for an unemployment rate of 8.5^percent, a relatively high -rate given the 

^ . 2 ' . 

performance of the economy. in recent years. 

. 

The table contains estimates of tba difference between snpply for a 
particular target ^roup and demand created by a ps^rticula^ set of project- 
clusters. A positive number Implies that the project-cluster has not, created 
enough aggregate jobs and a negative number suggests that the project-cluster 
hai created too many aggregate jobs. For this analysis, we assimie tha^ a 
difference of less than 0^5 million can roughly be considered a situatiop 
of balatice between aggregate demand and aggregate supply. 

When all clusters are considered, % balanced program appears attainable 

I- 

for the target group designated total t^femployed and underemplcgred. When the 

\ ■ • • 

smaller set of labor-intensive clusters are considered, a rough balance is 
struck when the target group is the long^^^term unemployed/* Low-skill clusters 

J 



1. For an interesting simulation study of the potential supply of appljt- 
cants to a low^frwage gxiblic job-creation program, sep Greenberg. 

2. This would appear to be an upper bound on^what might be expected in 
the future. Lower rates of iinemployment .id.ll probably* produce smaller job- 
requiranents and will alter our compariso^iis accordingly. 



TABLE 6.2- ^'^''>;\% 

ESTIMATED ACGEIEGATE IMBALANCES^ FOR ALI^UJATQE TAR6ET|GR0UPS 
BY TYPE OF ^UST?ER, STRUCTURAL-CYCLIC^'-lli^RAM, fbn) 



OPTIMISTIC FISCAL- SUBSTITUriON ASSUMP^tSOl^ 



, Low-skillv • 

All clusters Labor"* intensive Low-skill ' L ab o in t ens i ve 

* « 

Total unemployed "^^J^ ^ -0.3 / '+3.9 +4.6 +5.6 
and underemployed " 

Unemployed only 

All -2.8 +1.4 ' +2.1 +3.1 

Long-term -4.3 '•O.l +0.6 • +1^6, 

Low-skill uneiiiplo]^d ' * , 
pnly ' . . 

* All ' ^ r5-7 -1-5 , -0.8 +0.2 

Long-.term * ^•l , -2.0 • ' -1.3 ; -0.3 

* . , • / 



Notes . . ■ 

» * 

Imbalanc'e defined as difference between "supply'* and *"<Jemand." Positive number 
means i^cess su^^p-ly; negaj(five.nutabeT' means excess demand. ' » . , 

'^Uneaj/loyment rate « 8.5%« . ^ * ^ 

^All/ jobber eat ion funds ultimately spent. . 

^Iflfcludes hidden unemployed' and under-employed. 



can also serve the long-term uaemi>loyed, iut will not be able to create 

- . ' » ^ . 

enouglb jobs for them^an additional 600,000 jobs will^ be ^necessary to meet t&e 

job-reqiiiremetits of this target group* Finally, when we narrow our focus to ^ 

only the low-skill, labor-intensive cluster, a rough balance is only possible 

for' the low-skill unemployed. - ; 

Table 6.^3 compares aggregate job-requirements and aggregate job-potential 

for*a purely structural program operating at a rate of unemplo3meat of 4.9 per 

cent. When all clusters are considered, the number of jobs created.^ceeds 

job^requirements for all target groups. This Implies that a» structural pro- 

♦ 

^gram would require judicious selection from among the 114 projects used in 
this 'analysis in order to create a rough balance between job^naqufrements and 
job-»creation» 

When we narrow our focus to subsets *of clusters, we find that it is 

possible to attain a rough aggregate balance in a structural program for 

some target groups* Labor-intensive clusters are able to provide 700,000 

jobs more than i^ necessary, to balance with .the job-requirements of .all . 

observed unemployed. A rough balance cah.be attained when the target group 

is slightly larger than all observed unemployed and is slightly smaller 

than total unemployed and underemployed. Low-skill clusters are able to 

provide enough aggregate jobs for all observed unemployed in a structural 

program. When* we further narrow our focus to the low-skill, labq^-in tensive 

t 

clusters, we find tljat a rough aggregate bailee is struck for the long-term, 
unemployed . ^ 

Analysis of Tables -6.2 and* 6*3 reveals that aggregate bottlenecks, de- 
fined as an excess demand, are more ^likely to occur: 

• when more clusters are used to create jobs, 
when target groups are more narrowly- defined, 

• when a structural program is being considered. 
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TABLE 6.3 



. BSttMATED AGSIEGATE IMBALANCES FOR ALTERNATIVE TAEGET GROUES 
BY TYPE OF CLUSTER,' STRaCTORALbROGRAM, AND 

OPTIMISTIC fisca;. substittjtion\ssi]mption*^ . , 



■ .' ' . . Low-sfcLll, 

All Clusters' ' Labor-intensive • Low-skill Labor-intensive 



Total tmenployed ^ -2.9. +1%3 +2.0 +3.0 

and tmderemployed ^ . ' ■ 




-4.9 ' . -0.7. 0 * +1.0 

-6.2 * ^ -2.0 -1.3 

Low-skill unemployed ^ ' . 

only : > , * 

All "--e.A -2.2 -1.5 . -0.5 

Long-^erm -6.9 . , -2.7 . -2.0' * -1.0 



Notes . ' • 

f . 

^Imbalance defined as^'dif ference between "suR^)ly"'and "demand.** Positive number 

means excess supply^ * negative number means «cess demand*. 

b " / * ' 

Unenqjloyment rate * 4.9Z.- - 

All job-creation funds ultimately spent. 

Includes hidden unemployed and underemployed. * 
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Our analysis* of , aggregate "Supply" ^nd "demand" narrowed the> set of 
feasible combinations 'of clusters and* target groups conside^a)>ly. Table 6.4 
pinpoints' sbese combinations • Out of 40 possible combinations,* ojily six 

appear to be feasible on the basis, or the aggregate "supply" and "demand." 

• ' 

Three are concentrated in the Iw-skill^ labor-intensiT^e clusters. Fou^ are 
^relevant to the- combined structural-cyclical program. Inspection of Table 6.4 
suggests fhat a basic structural j)rogram might be derived from the low-skiil*, 
labor-intensive clusters. Th'ese .could.be auglneiitJfed by other low-sIcLll or 
labor-iatensive* clusters to meet the additional 'requirement^ fiir job-creation 
imposed by the structural-cyclical -program. 

• . f * . *^ 

Analysis- by Skill . . . ' " 

The preceding section analyzed the differences between aggregate esti- 
mated, job-supply, and Aggregate job-demand>y^ cluster* and target group to^^* 
determine where there vas a rough balance. It found that such an aggregate 
balance was frequently possible when subsets of clusters were matched with- 
particular target groups. However, while aggre'gate balance is desirable, it 
may not be sufficient to make these clusters f eas±ble. k situation of aggre- ' 
gate balance may hide a considerable amount of Imbalance wt\.en supply and 
demand for jobs ar^, further disaggregated by skill. ' . ^" 

JThe possibility of such skill Imbalances is investigated "belci. We^ 
confine our examination td>those six combinations identified in Table 6.4 ^ 
as feasible on the basis of a rougli balance betwejen aggregate su^iply and 
?fggregate demand. Table 6.5 sxmimarizes our findings. % 

■■ ' , ■ ■ ' ... / 

A gexieraL , pattern of shorjages f or .jwhite- collar workers — profeis'ional- / 
managerial and clerical-sales— and service. workers emerges. The most serious 
Imbalanc^, a-shortage of 1.2 million, appears for, professional-managerial ^ 
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.TABLE 6«4 



SUMMARY OF FEASIBLE COMBINATION^ OF CLUSTER AND 
TARGET GROUPS FOR ALTERNATIVE JOB-fiREATION PR0C31AMS r ' 



Type of Program 
and Target Group 

S tructural**cyclical 

Total unemployed 
and underemployed 

Unemployed only 

. All C 
Long-term 

Low-skilJ^ only 

All 

Long-term ^ 

Structural only 

Total unemployed 
and underemployed 

Unemployed onlj^ 

All - . 

Long-term 

'^Low-skill only 

*A11 

Long-term 



Type of Cluster 



/ ^ . • Lo:5?-skill, • 

All clusters Labor Intensive ^Low-skill Labor-intensive 



7<, 




> 



* ■.^easlb'le, imbalances less Chan 0.5 ollllon. 



ERJC 



- ; 
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TABLE 6.5 

y 

OCCUPATIOHAL 'iHBAIANCES^ FOR. FEASIBLE CWBIHATIOU 
OF CLySTERS AND TARGET GROUPS 
« (in alllioaa) 



Prografr'Cluster'»T>rget Group 







Structural-cyclical ProRran 






\. > • 
* ^ f 

Structural Only 




All Cluatera, 


Labor-intensive 


Lou-akill, Labor- 


•intensive 


Lou-ekill 


. Low- 


-skill. 


Kajor Occupation 
• Group 


^ Total Dneaaployed 
and Underesployed 


Unesplo^d * 


All Lov-akill 


Loog-teni i 
Lotf-akill 


All Uq- 
esmloyed 


Labor-intensive, 
Lons-tera Unesployed 


Profeftslooal and 

Managerial 


-1.2 


-0.8 


-0.2 


-0.2 . 






-0.1 


Clerical and Sai^ea 


-0.1 


+0.1 


' -0.1 


-Oil 


^.1 




+0 


Crafts 


40.1 


40.2' 


40.2 


40.1 


+0.1 




+0 


Operatives' 


r ^ 40.6 


40.6 


40.4 


+0.2 


* ,+0.2 




+0.1 


Lat^orera 


40.1 


40.1 


40 


-0 


-0.1 




-0.1 


Service Uorkera 


0 


-0.3 


^-0.2 


-0.3* 


+0.2 




-0.3 ^ 


?ai« Worker a 


40.2 


40 


40 


+0 


+0 




+0 


4U 

Hotea: 1. 

A. 


denotes exceaa i^upply; 


denotes excess deaand. 




0 







Sources Appendix VIA# 



workers ^Aen all clusters are linked ^wlth the structural-cycliSai progtam 
for the total uneniployed and underemployed. This shortage Is almost offset 
by excess supplies in all other, occupation groups (except .clerical-sales)^ 
It is possible to alleviate all other' shortages^ appear ihg for all other 
* combinations by drawing on supplies'' available outside of the target group* 
For example, the shortage of 200,000 professional and managerial workers 
displayed in column (3) for all low-skill unemployed as -the target- group 
in the structural-cyclical program can be eliminated by hiring the from 
the pool of non--low-skill unemployed professional and managerial workers 
available to the program* * ' . ^ 



( 
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■m., 'ADMINISTRATIVE 'AND. OPEMTIONAL lisD^S ^- 

We have argued that the feasibility of large-scale cotintercyCl^cal public 
iob-creation will depend ov^ iX) identifying "meaningful" tasks to be aiicom- 
plished wi'th thesfe jobs^and (2) providing 'adequate i^esources (^ges, capitai^ 
high-* ^xid iov-skill labo'r, training, and supervision) tb accomplish these tasks* 
/ Tl\.ese represent necessary but nop sufficient conditions for a public jobs 
program to provide the means for large-scale ebcpansion of public service or 
public works activities implemented at\he local level. This Chapter discusses 
a broad r^nge of administrative and operational issues that may serve to llmit:^ 

the potential' of creating, latge numbers of^jpbs in expanding publicly*suppbrted 

' ' ' ^" '\ . \ 

activities. ^- , ' ' ' * ' 

We present seven major issues and discuss in general^ terms how each of 

* '**" * ' _ # 

^these may limit ^he feasibility of larger-scale public job-creation. These 

issues* drawn from the existing literature and from. our discussions wit&' * ^ 

officials during our site vislSts^ include: • • _ 

^ 1. Ambiguous goals. 

-''2. Red tape, lack of technical' assistance and poor' 
; * interagency coordination at .the local level. . 

3. Lack of adequate planning due to short lead time 

and funding u|wertainty. ' ^ ^ - 

- 4. Targeting employment opportunities. * , * 

5^. Lack/of resources for tjraihing and suntervision, 
^ materials, supplies,^ and, equipment ^ '* 

$f 'Pressure group problems such as private sector or y 
* union opposition. 



t 7. Low transition to unsuJbbidized jobs. 

Whei;^ possible, we. link thesd issues to programs that might be. rendered less 
jfeasibleijecause of them. ^ - 

8'2 ■ • . 
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* * f ^ ' ^ . « . . • 

Ambiguous Goals - ^ , - ' ^ 

, The CETA legislation in general and the* PSE program in pjarticulaf have 

been*«criticj^ed for having numerous and sometimes conflicting goals* Brandveln 

in his recent* Address to. the Spclety^of, Government E*conomlsts listed 17 goals 

that PSE t>rograms. sought to abhleveV I^iseman and ^tS^ in their Recent pa^er 

for the^ National Commission f or Manpqyer Policy, stated that^ local governments 

were having difficulty^ in seeklng^ays to meet tOie dlversB^HRf|pK>us, and conr 

fli!ctlng goals of the proglram* Some ^f th^^^majo^ goals j^ch KB is currently 

'addressing Include: ^ 

* . ■ * • 

. • create meaningful jobs for the unemployed in a rapid ^manner, 

- " ' • aid to city, county, and state govemmesnts to meet publlfc needs, 

, > >> . ' 

. • provide financial suppart tb -activities of limited duration^ 
\ thereby reducing "phase out" problems should the, economy 
V pick up and unemployment be redu^d signf icantly , 

* 'provide needed services* .tjiat otherwise would be'^un'aff ordable, 

, - • provide 'fl^al relief , to- distressed Vireas, 

• provide training and, job experience sxiff idlest jto aid persons 
in "traasitioning" into anj;nsubsld£i:ed job, 

0/ ' • ' * - "* • 

• provide "slgnlf Icai^t segments" of the populat;lon (minoritlea, ' 

* veteran^, women, etcO with acrcess to employment- opportunities 

^ . they otherwise would not *have had, , 

. ' ' . • J > • * ' ^ ' , ' \ . 

^ *^ • provide financial support for private 'nonr»prof it community 

- ^ organi2at;loqs providing public services, * • . 

#. promote effecfc^.ve "citizen pairtlcipation" In the Idea* decision- 
I . making process regard^lng, the utilization of PSE funds by es- " , 
_ " * , tabllshment of Manpower Advisory Planning Councils. 

Thus*, the local, county, and statB government and nonrp*«flt agencies v 
given tespaijslbillty to inpl-ement tlfe PSE program are faced with a wide ^ 
.variety of choice iH^klng to address all the major goals* 

This impLementation problem does 'not limit the feasibility of expanding, 
^an^ ^one specific program activity like housing,* day cate, or meals programs 



•for-thes, eld^i;l7H^ Rkther, it presents a more fundamental problem complicating 

tlie adp:^stration f^iia dei:isionmakii;g processes of the entire public job- 

' " ' ' ^ ' • ' . 

^creatioxr effort at the local level • The result of, these wide ranging goals is 

Ity, and st^te governments pick and choose'' the goals they^wish 
^ * f • 

to purs^tf^pp^ase ^hey wish to l^nore\ The program, then, becomes a differ- 

J. ' \ 
eat Rrog>^^ja each loc^lity^ thereby making it difficult to monitor or evaluate 

' ' 2 ^ K ' . ,^ , ^ ' 

either in its- present form br in an .expanded "form# In addition, tne ambiguity 

r \ ^ , ' . ) ' 

and diversity bf goals .renders the .program *less effective in meeting * any one 

of its goals Jtban it could be with fewer and less often conflicting objectives* 

Tape^ , , . " ^ , . J 

A second Implementation issue of general concenl*jegard^g PSE pi50gram3 
is red tape and- the lack of effective technical assistance provided to. local, 
county, and* state governments, and community organizations participating in the 
program. This problem was the one that ^surfaced most frequently in our dis- 
cussions with local officials and conmwnity representatives during our field 
visits. It is especially, acute in the^PSE program gince its rules and regu- 
lations have changed often over the past few years. This general issue does 
not limit the feasibility of expanding any one particxilar program through PSE, 
such as exp'anding energy conservation, activities or increasing the number of 
teacher's aides. Howeve/, red-ta|5e related problems could limit the feasibllty 
of e:dpanding j)ublic job-creation programs in several* ways* First,\^he_local, 
county, and state governments (prime sponsors) may not be able ta provide the 
assistance necessary to instruct and aid public service agencies in filling 
out the ijiecessafy application forms, and understanding the proper regulations 
in reporting their use of job-creation funds. Thus, local agencies (puBlic 



1. A detailed simimary of the findings from these site visits on adminis- 
trative and implementation iss*ues can be found in Rubenstein (1978b). 



no 



and private nQn-ptofit) tnay'not be willing or able to participate fully in 
creating Jo^bs for the lun employed* due to red-tape related problems* A parties 
uXar example from our field visits can makcl the issue m.ore vivid* Adminis-4 
trators of PSE programs in two rural counties visited reported that their 

inability td prorKde technical assistance to social service and other agencies 

/ • ^ * '''' - . 

under their jurisdiction was the major reasoif^they failed to meet their hiring 

objectives (Rubenstein, 1978b). To the extent red tape stifles participation' 
in the program, the feasibility of a large-scale expansion of pub lid job^ 
creation efforts is limited* Second, red-tape related problems pi the govern- 
ment bureaucracy in general, and the PSE program in partictilar^ make it more ' 
difficult for a government agency or non-profit organization to achieve inter-" 
agelacy coordination using PSE funds* The 'need for linking PSE funds with 
other local government and non-profit program activities in an efficient 
manner will grow as public job-creation, efforts are expanded* Thxis, to some* , 
extent, the feasiblity of expanding public job-screation efforts could be 
lliptted^ by^tl^ variety of Implementation problans related to red tape, lack 
of adequate technical assistance, and the difficulty in achieving effective^ 
interagency coordination utilizing public job-creation funds*' 

Inadequate Environment of Effective Planning 

/ * . " 
' A third general operational issue that may sei^e to limit the feasibility 

of a larg^scale expansion of pxiblic jobs programs is one that has i>lagued 

past efforts to create jobs for the unemployed* . This problemr-the lack of W 

adeq.uate planning due to short lekdtlme and funding «uncertainty^limlts 

the feasibility "of a wide variety of activities* Geneually spealcing, short 

leadtlme limits the feasibilitojr of activities that require sophisticated or 

long-range pi ami ing^^lM^ejme^ year to year funding of current and previous 



job-creation programs effectively prohibits the me of PSE funds for activ- 

" \ ■ - ■ - ' .. I: ■ ■ 

-ities that ^re: ^jing to r^equire more than one yiear to ImplemetiJ. For ^sample, 



short leadtime ^tl limit the usefulhess of PSE f imds in escpa^ing such activ- 
ities as tlj^ buildiog of physical struc-txires or the carrying (^ut of xSocifl 
'service .programs for which plans 'are not already developed. Short lead- 
time and frading' uncertainties also l^nit a government or non-profit agency 

from being able to "design and jLmplement activiti^ which are large-scale 

' i . . . ' f 

(employ over 50 persons) due to the leadtime required to coordinate such an 

effoft and the problems caiised by having- to .phase out the effort within one 

year. Thus,^we see potential bottl^ecks, coordination problems", and *po or 

planning as the alnfbst inevitable j^esults^of expanding public job-creat'ion 

efforts to ^ large scale, ii^ile allicwing sliort leadtimes and year to year 

funding; ' • ^' 

Targeting Restrictiotis . ' ' ' ^ . ^ 

A fourth general issue regarding PSE programs that is significant in v 
assessing, the feasibility of a largfe-scale expansion of public job-creation 
pr6grams>is "targeting." , Targeting, irefers to the setting of eligibility 
requirements fox those trtio can«y<legkLly) obtain jobs through a public employ- 

* f ^ 

ment progranr* Targeting has shifted dramatically over the life of PSE programs 

since 1971, focusing xaore recently on persons who are unemployed IS' weeks 

' ' ■ " ^ . ^ ' ' > • *^ • , 

*or-longer or. economically disadvantaged. One of the niain concerns regarding 

targeting is: • ' ' 

" . '""In an .expanded public jobs program that is targeted . to 
certain persons among the unemployed, can persons who 
' - are Ineligible fdy the program be effectively prpented 
from getting .th§se jobs? 



The curreat> eyldetice is act favorable* i^t^ecent General Accounting 
Of fice^^tudy citiQg a Department of L'abor^ auditi'states that "the rate of 
tneligibles for the Title VI program may be ^as Mgh as 10«8 percent" (GA.O, . 
p»i). This lack of an effective system to verif^, eligibility of potential ^ 

participants, unless remedied', could prove to be ,a serious cbnstraint on the 

""^^ ' ' ' • • 

,j , , ' ' 

ability of a ^rge-scale PSE proram to target the^ jobs created for persons _ 
most in need* ■ , • 

A second maii^ concern -regarding targeting is, 'to the extent that the 

\ ' . 

PSE program 'is restricted to the long-term unemployed who are economically 

disadvantag'ed, the persons eligible^ to participate in th^ program will be 

predomin^Viy skill* Many badly needed public service and public works 

activities will require some high-skill workers and supervisors (in addition 

:o large numbers .of . low-skiil persons) if they are to be expanded* Jhus, ^ 

restricting a public jobs program to low-skill workers may render some activr 

ities lifted in this report infeasible* In addition, it could limit the 

usefulness of the program to those, who gain jobs by severely limiting the. 

opportunities. to receive proper supervision, adequate training, or the expe- 

rience of working with a /relatively skilled person* * 

* - • 

^ Restrictions on Spending ' % • ^ 

' .1 • ' 

fhe fift^ major issue also results from the restrictive nature of ^ome of 

■ ^ * ' i» 

the regulations, of the current PSE program* These r^ulatio.ns state that .85 

L , 

percent of the total fun^s for the program must go to wages* The l3iq)lementa^ 
tion problem that this raises is that a wide variety of activities cannot be 
undertaken utilizing public job-creation funds because they either require too, 
much money for necessary materials, supplies, and equipment costs, ^or demand 
too much administration, supervision, and training related exp^ense to be- paid 
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fiilly from public jobs funds. The restrictive nature the ♦fmding,^ as dt 
now stands, could serve to limit the f easibility the number of public 
Service and public works activities that could be Impljemented under d^ptAlic 
jobs program.* ' * • 

Political Opposition from Pressure Groups ; , 

A sixth major operational issue that could render the expansion of sotije 
public service or public works activities inf ^asible is what we call "pressyre 
group" problems^ For example, in cases where expansion of public service o^ 
public worics activities can be expected to reduce the revenues of profit ^ 
making enterprises, these companies, their lobbyists, and representatives' ^11" 
fight har3 to prevent expansion of , the activity. If a union perceives that 
its membership could be adversely affecteW Sy expending a public service or 
public works activity through a public jobs program then it will fight tcx 
curtail the pirogram. Unions often fear that people supported by a put)lic jobs 
program who are being paid Less than the union wage^yill take over some of the 
. ftpictions currently performed by ugion members and either drive *them- out of 
work or cause a loweriivg of union wages' through the competititon. Thus, where 
unions are strong,^ they may seek to prevent local units of government from* 
undertaking activities with a public jobs pjffogram that are in any way simila?: 
to the f;tinctions performed by union members of the area. 

Transition to Unsulssidized Employment 

A fipal op^erational issue of concern to those considering a large-scale 
expansion of public jobs programs is the ability of workers to gain^iihsubsi- 
dized jobs (in either the public or pjiv^te sector) after they have been a 
participant in a public jobs program for a given' period of time,. Little 
stistainable evidence exists as tb the succes (or latk of success) that current 
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PSE participants are having^ in securing unsubsidized jobs upon completion of 
a subsidized period of employment* One would expect tliat persons holSing 
subsidized jobs which do not provide transferable skills, positive Vork * 
attitudes, or knowledge of other enployment oppotunities ,are going to have^ 
little success in finding unsubsidized emplo3rment eve^ af t^r holding a . 
publicly sxibsidized j[ob. Howeveri, because of the paucity of- research on 
this issue and the lack of knowledge regarding individual local labor 
. market future needs, little can be said regarding the public job-creation 
activities that will lead to. high transition rates and the ones that will . 
not. In a general sense^ though,^ a large-scale public job-creation effort 
must deydte significant resouJb^ to* transitfion since the inability of a 
'public jobs program to result in the gaining^ of unsubsidized ^empltjyment by 
its participants would signify the failure of th^ program to meet one of 
its most often .quoted objectives. . . 

^As noted earlier, there is no* basis for us to pass judgment on the 
current level of transition, which activities promote it, ar which activties 
do not contribute to it. Whether this issue would become a major source of 
problems in administering a.larg^scale publip*jobs program is, not certain, 

but the potential exists for* it to limij: severely the "success" of future 

. • , ' • 

' jobs programs if we are to measure them by thi^ criterion. 

Linking Issues to Projects ' ' . ^ ^ 

We have presented the majk>r iooplementa^tion. problems that were raised, by 
pfevious research and th;at surfaced during our site visits and have discussed 
them in a general manner. Now, we attempt to link, where possible, some of 
' these issues with some of the activities that, we have ^suggested as' viable candi- 
dates for^^ansion. This section attempts to show how expanding' certain ac^iv-^ 



ities could be rendered less feasible due to expected Implementation problems. 



Tlfe injplAiealJ'ation proble5is focused* on in this^section include: (1) tar- 
geting, employment opportunities^ (2)'laclc of resources, for training, sup«vl- , 
siou, ^matprials, supplies, aW eqtiipment, and (3) pressure group problems* The 
^ti^or aetiyitiejS whose expansion may.be rendered less 'feasible due to one or ^ 



i^ore of these Implementation problems* include: 

• Education and School Related Activities * 

• Energy- Conservation . ^ ^ 

• Environmental Programs 

• Housing and Public Housing Related Activities 

Local "Government Supported Buildings and 
Public Works 



^* • Social Services. 

The expected problems 'and their linkages with specific progr^ areas are sum- 
m^rized in Table, and discussed below. 



TABLE 7.1 



AMIHISTEIA^EP AND ORGAHIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 
BY s|tECT^ PROGRAM A»EAS ' 



Targeting 

Emplcyment 

Opportunities 



Lack of Resources 
for Materials, 
Supplies, an^ 
Equipment 




^f Resources "Pressure 
^ainl^g and Group 
Supervtslou '\ - Problems 



Education 

Energy 
Conservation 

Environmental 
Programs ^ 

Housing 
Activities 

Public Wojrics • 

Social Services 



'X 

X 
X 



•X 



X, 



X 



X 
X 



A. 



•x / 



X 
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will require professional skills and if future^ public jobs programs are'»re» 



, - Earlier in this report we estimated thet over 1^2 million employment 
opportunities could be created in education jrelated services to meet public 
needs. Two implementation issues discussed above may reduce the actual 
number* of jobs that can be crated in the field of education through a public 
jobs, program. The first issue is targeting., A large percentage of the jobs 

>lic jc 

stricted to those with low^skill levels then there will be a skill imbalanca « 
be.tween the available workers and the skills demanded by the jobs created. 
The- laclc of resources allowed for training and supervision of persons 

s 

hired under public jobs programs also may serve to limit the number of addi- , 
tional low-skill workers that schools can abosrb* At present, schools must 
Stretch their existing resources to meet the supervision and training needs of 
new and primarily, low-skill' employees made available to them by PSE. T6e ^ 
ability of school districts to use even more of their own Scarce resources to 
help create large numbers of jobs under a p'ublic jobs program is limited, due 
to the less than rosy financial picture of school districts. Thus, two 
features of current employment programs—targe tifig and lack of resources for . 
trainitig and supervision — could limit the feasibility of creating large 
nuttibers.. of jobs in the field of education thxrough a public jobs program. 

Energy Consej^ation ' » . . 

Two issues could limit the feasibility of expanding energy conservation , 
activities under a public jobs program. The first issue is one that also may ^ 
limit the potential fo^r job-creation in education. , It is the I'ack of resource 
for training and supervision.. Many of the energy, conservation activities 't^iat 
we have suggested as viable candidates for expansion will re<^uire that persons 



carxying out these jobs 1^^ given both training and supervision by those knowl- 
edgeable the fields Second, some of the energy conservation activities 
that ve have suggested, such as weatherlzation of houses and buildings, will ; 

Require substantial funds for materials, ^supplies, and equipment* These . 

# • • • ^ • 

funds are not provided in current job-creation programs ^d, if funds are 
not made available for nonrwage costs under an ocpanded piiblic jobs program^ ^ 
activities such as this/one and others to be discussed below will not lie able 
to be expanded to a large scale. 

Environmental Programs 

This same issue— lack of funds j^or materials, supplies, and equipment— 
' could limit severely the potential f^r creating large numbers of employment 

opportunities in expanding environmental arid soil conservation programs. Many 

_ < 

of these activities, including' recycling of glass, papiar, aluminum and other 
materials, soil conservation programs, and timber dtand improvements, require 
.substantfial resources for equipment and cai^pot ])e financed by a program that 
restricts the use o£ its funds for non-wage' costs to 15 perqent of the tdtal 
budget. • * • ' - 

yflousing Activities * * . * ' : 

As 3k6vn in Table 8.1, each' of the -four major ^implementation issues 

discussed in this section could reduce the actxial number of employc^ent oppor- 

tunlties that could be created in housing related activities from the large 

number that we estimate could be created in order to meet public needs. 

Targeting a public fobf p^ogram*OTo restrictlvely could keep out tbt^ 

\ ' ' ' " ' ^* ^ ^. ' ' 

skilled* workers necessary to supervise and .perform some of the essgnjrial 

work in housing rehabilitation* Second, we^estimate that non-^age costs 

* * • . • ' -i- 

Cfor materials, supplies,, and equipment) will be 50 percent of the total ^ 
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*cost of expanding this pl^6g^a^a• Thiis, :i:estricting non-^age coits to 15 percent 
of total costs Umit^ its feasibility. Third, if attempts are made to utilize 
low-skill workers to the maximum extent possible, , then respurces will be needed 
to provide training and supervision of these workers by more skilled workers ^r 
the final product could be poorly constructed. Finally, a new issue~pressure . . 
group problems--^ctuld limit the expansion of housi^ng related efforts. On the 
one hand, unions could fear that non^unioti, lower wage publicly subsidized 
v«keTs could adversely affect their wages and job security. On the other hand, 
prdVate developers, home builders, and other^ profit makii^ 'conpanies could fear 
a reduction in their businesses and profits If the government sought .^to expand 
housing rehabilitation efforts significantly^ These pressure group problems 
are likely to be reduced through providing housing rehabilitation assistance 
to fhe poorest families who could not obtain it on the private market, through 

profit fliaking compares utilizing high wag;e union labor. , ' - - . ' 

— ^ * * * • 

Public Works • / ' ' 

" / *' ' . ' 

The same four issues are relevant regarding expansion of public works 

projects, altliough the pressure gr'oup ptobl^ will not be as significant* ' * 

We estimate that nearly two- thirds of the jobs created tlurough public "work^ 

* ^ ' . , 'y ' * ^ 

activities will require skilled persons and that materials ^osts can be as 

^ < ' * ' ' ) ' 

high as 90 percent of the total cost of the^ project. Thus, expansion of. 

public ^Irks activities, like expanding sever^^housiqg related activities; 

Hill reqjiire a public jobs program that is flexibly enough to b^ abl^ to . ' 

'address all four majoi? Implemeatatt^tf''^ raised here plds ^he* issues ^ 

Xaised earlier la this Chapter,- especially short \eadtime and year to year 

fading iincertainty . M , > . . 

• . ... ' ^ , ^ " 



m'- '^V :. ' ■ ■ ' lis 
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Social Services - i - J « _ . ^ 

Generally speaking, social service activities can be expanded 'withoiLt 
large mat^ials, supplies or equipment costs, or creating serious pressure 
groups problems* However, expanding social services for groups such as the 
blind, de^f, mentally retarded, axid elderly on a large scale will reqtiir^ 
using the services of. a substantial number of skilled individuals currently 
not eligible for public job-creation programs (since they have not been un- 
employed or economically disadvantaged). In addition, while the use o&J|^rge 
numbers of low-skill workers in expanding social services is desirable and ^ 
feasible (from a public jobs program point of view), these workers will require 

* V » 

/ - 

training and supervision in order to carry out many of. their jobs effectively* 

9 * ' 

,The feasibility of expanding the large number of social services that we have 

•' • ■ 

suggested as viable candidates for, public job-creation activities will there- 

fore depend large part on the ability* oi the jobs program to provide the 

4 ^ - ' ' ' 

social servicje agencies with adequate numbers of skilled and supervisory 

personnel and the financial resources necessary to tr^in and supervise the * 

'low-skill woricers. ^ * . 

Conclusion ^ - ' 

* Ve have di'sjcuss'ed some of the major admini^trativ-e and operational issues 
that may^ limit the feasibility of a large-scale expansion of the job-creation 
^activities suggested jfn^this report. The severity of the impact of these 
issues will vary from local area to local area and among program activities* 



1* There are exertions* ^ Meals on wheels programs require 50 percent 
of their tot^ costs to go^^to non-wage items euch as food., transportation^ / 
etc* and a large-scale expansion of this activity could raise pressure group 
p^obJ.em8 ^by prof it inaking food and restaurant \:ompanles* 



'f « 
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Four issues cotild lljnit the potential scdpe and effectiveness of any activity 

expanded undfer pub 116 lobs programs* They^ are: ' ' ^ 

'r. Ambiguous goals of public job-creation programs. 

[2. Red tape, laci of technical assistance, and poor inter- 
agency coordination using public. job-creati<3n funds* - 

3. Lack of adequate planning due to short lead time and 
funding uncertainty. * ^ 

4. Low transition to unsubsidized jobs. * >k 
Pour other issues were discussed and examples of how each of these issues 

could limit -the job-creation potential of specific activities were presented. 
, These issxies include: . • ^ 

1. Targeting. * * 

2. Lack of funds for materials, supplies, and equipment. 

3. Lack of^funds for supervision and training. 
' 4. Pressure group problems. 

These final four issues and the examples that we have provided show 
clearly how a public jobs program must be flexible 'if it is expected to 
provide financial assistance to the 233 different activities that we have 
identified in this^gtudyl Thfe first four issues attest to th^^ct tihat a 
large-scale expansion of public joBs programs mus^t meet a basic set^of pre^ 
conditions in order to be well managed and effective. 

These issues do' not render a large-scale expansion of public job-creatdon 
programs infeasible. Rather, we have raised them in a manner that sheds light 
on how to rectify shortcomings of.. current PSE programs in order to iatprove them 
. whether they are carried on at the current level or expanded greatly. 



Vinr FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND POLICY 
■ . / ' REC(»!MEin)ATIONS 



The puTBo^e of this study. was ta assess the feasibility of large-scale, 

• 5 ^^^^ «. ' ' 

countercyclical public job-creation^ Our major concern was with Hhe assertion 

that such a program was limited .1^ its potential capacity to expand by ,the 
amount of meaningful activity it could support. In other words, we wanted to 
determine how much stich programs could be enlarged before "make-work" activ- 
ities would appear. An^^ditional concern was with ,tfc# characteristics of 
the activities tha.t would be supported by such a program— their labor- 
intensi'ty, the number of jobs they would provide, the skill composition of 
.these jobs, their costs, etc# A fina:^ concern was the ranking of these ^ 
activities with respect to some notion of ^social priority and with possible 
administrative and organizational issues that ml^ht pose significant barriers 
•to. the Implementation of these activities. ' ^ - 

Earlier studies produced estimates of onsite job-creation potential that 
ranged between^OO thousand and 5.3 million, depending on the scope of activ- 
ities and jurisdictions examined and the methods used to generate estimates. 
Our efforts were more comprehensive than these past studies because: (1) they 
examined all activities at all levels of government; (2)' considered both 
onsite and ^ off site job-creation; (3) compared skills reqtil red by the jobs 

with skills available to identify potential skill-bottlenecks; and (4) we 

\ . * ■ ' # 

— 0 

built into our estimates possible 'barriers to iiapleiaentat4.on expected to 
"^aajlse from administrative or organizational factors. 

"The study identified 233 potential job-creation actl^ffties in 21 differ^ 
ent program areas.^This list of activities, together with a description of 
their characteristics, should provide. valuable guidance to prioae sponsors and 
other program administrators charged ylth the responsibility of developin^f 



joW'-creatlon activities. The largest numbers wer« in the 'following program 
.areas: pubUc worKs (37), environmfentai quality (31), education (27), social 
services '(27), and criminal justice (2,4). From -these, estimates of onsite 
jobs^and costs' could be generated for 115 activities. Tl^ese 115 activities 
were estimated to be capable of generating around 3 million' onsite jobs at a 
cost of $46 billion, or a cost per onsite job of slightly, more than $15,000,. " 
These' per-job co'sts ranged from as low as $8,000 for cultural activities 
(inclut^ng museums and public libraries) to as high as- $41,000 -f or public 
works. Eleven of^the.21 program areas generated activities whi&h, on average, 
•could be considered "labor-intensive" (i.e., at least 70 percent of ^heir 
total costs' are labor costs), and eleven could ^e considered "low-skill" 
(i.e., at least 70 percent of the onsite j.ob slots c'an be filled by unskilled 
laborers or service workers— the lowest-paying occupation classes).' ^bout 40 
percent..of all. onsite jobs— or 1.2 million jobs— can be, considered low-sfcLll". 
Of cSrse, a large number, of additional onsite ;jobs could also be created ^by 
th6 lia projects for which estimates coiild not be generated. These estimates 
of potential job-creation should, therefone, be considered q,uite conservative 
It is reasonable' tonconclude, therefore, that at least 3 million onsite ^jobs 
are capable of b^ing "generated under a large-scale jniblic job-creation pro- 
gram and that more 'than 1.2 mllUon of these jobs can'be filled by "low-sfcLll 

workers r ' ' • 

The estimated niaaber of- onsite and off site jobs that can be generated 
•.varied according to the assumption adopted abo^' fiscal substitution and 
whether the resources freed by svich substitution are ultimately spent. The 
"optimistic" scenario assumed that -all job-nation funds ai;e ultimately ^! ' 
spent, regardless of whether^ or not -fiscal -^usbslitution occurs, an,d the 
"pessimistic" scenario assumed that jaone of the funds freed by fiscal 



substitution are spent. An estimated 3.5 million jobs are? created ^under the 
pessimistic scenario and 7.4 million jobs aire created under the optimistic 
scenario. The effect of these additional jobs is to' lower'^the co$£ per job 
created from $15,000 (for ousite jobs) to approximately $5,800 Xtinder the^ j 
optimistic scenario) or $12,100 (under the pessimistic scenario)' for both 
onsite-^tlta offgite jobs. • ' , 

-Moreover, the characteristics of jobs jcreated offsite differed noticeably 
from jobs created onsite. For example, while low-skill jobs, constitute over) 
40 percent of the onsite jobs, they represent only 15 percent of the offsite 
jobs* Thus, one effect of offsite job-creation is to lower the percent o^ 
jobs that can be filled by low-skill workers from over ,40 percent to oxtxy-ZS 
percent. 4, . * 

The actual number of low-gkill jobs that are capable of being generated 
increases from 1.2 million to over" 1.8 million (under the optimistic scenario); 
it falls to slightly less than 900 thousand under the pessimistic scenario* 

A major conclusign to be drawn from these findings is that, because 
offsite employment effects of these activities is 'substantial and because ' 
these jobs differ in characteristics from onsite jobsj^ inferences about the 
average costs and targeting effectivelless of joly-^crdation programs should not 
be drawn from onsite job-creation and cost data oplyi^ ^. . . ' _ 

It is reasonable to asstime that, ultimately, all job-creation funds will 
be spent (although, in the shorr.n^l, some funds freed by fiscal susbstitution 
might not). Thus, it can be concluded that at least 7.4 million jobs can be 
created at an average cost of roughlv $5,800 t)er 1ob and that' at least 1.8 
million of these jobs (approximately one-fourth of the total) can be filled 
by" low'^skill workers . 
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. The characteristics of the supply q£ wo rice rs available to £111 thes€^ 

jobs will depend on the targeting objectives of the program. Recent experience 

reveals a schizophrenic or Inconsistent attitude toward these objectives In 

which emphasis has shifted back and forth between targeting on the structurally 

unemployed and targeting on the cyclically unemployed. Pollcyi9akers ^ave not 

been able to make up their minds about whether these job«-creatlon prograzas ought 

to hi serving structural or countercyclical objectives, although the most re- 

cent changes In the program have tended to push It In the structural direction. 

Given this amblv^ence about goals, estimates of the supply of workers avails 

* , 

able for these programs were produced using alternative aggregate demand 

conditions*. Estimates for a structural program yere generated for a "struc- 

tural" program at an unemployment rate of 4.9 percent and for a "counter- 

' « ^ ' i ^ 

cyclical" program at an unemployment rate of 8.5 percent. The estimates w^ifS*^ 

father disaggregated into five target groups: (1) a» global estimate, which 
Included all observed (or measured) unemployed, all hidden unemployed, and 
all underemployed workers; (2) all measured unemploye'cl; (3) all Long-term 
measured unemployed; (4) all lowrsklll measured unemployed; and (5) low-skill, 
long-term measured unemployed. The estimates were converted into full-year— 
equivalent numbers to account for wlthin-year turnover and to make them 
comparable to the estimates of the number of jojbs create^* , Full-year equiv- 
alent supply ranged-from 0.5 million to 5.7 mllklon the structural progragi'^^'fr' 
and from 1.2 million to 7.1 million in the countef^clical program, depet 

V ^ \ ^ 

on the target group. Of these, low-skill full«*year-ipquivalents numbered 
Roughly from 0«5 million to 2.4 million in the struciliiiral program" and from 
.1.2 million to 2.-8 million in the countercyclical program* 

*. Potential labor market bottlenecks were assess^ ^ comparing the number 
of full-fyear-equivalent workers available for jobs to the niimber of jobs 



created by the iis §ctiviti^s for which estimates were made in this atudy^^ 
The coiftparJlsons were made using job-creation estimates under the "optimistic" 
scenario for. four alternative combinationg of activities and five alter-j 
native target groups Separate comparisons were mad*e for the stryctural\ pro- 

' ' ' ' • - ' A- . 

gram and for the countercyclical program. The activities used to estimate 
job-creation were <^apable of generating more than enough jobs to satisfy the 
; employment requirements of the most global target group in the countercyclical 
program. A fortiori ^ these activities can be expected to generate mare than 
enough jobs for any less global targfjt group for this program or for any \ 
target group in the atiTuctural program. - The resultant bottlenecks are | 
distributed across all occupations. " The obvious conclusion to. be drawn from 
this finding is that, any attempt to Implement all of the activities that 
generated the 1ob-creatlon estimates 'used in this study Is llkelv to^ produce 

labor market ' imbalances that could be inflationary and that a judicious 

^ ' ' / > / * * ' • 

s elect iotf*^ from among these activities would be desirable . 

When sub^pts of activities are examined, they are found to be suitable 

to particular target groups* Labor-intensive activities create an aggregate 

number of jobs that ^ roughly balances the ftill-yearte^quivaleaxt supply available 

In the target group ^of long-term unemployed workers in ^e countercyclical 

. program. Labor shqrtagfes of 800,000 and 300,000 ftxll*year equivalents appear 

for prof as slot^al-managerlal and service workers, respectively—however, these 

* ' ^ * V. " * ' ' 

shortages t:an be eliminated by drawing from the suppij^ of uneqcployed or 

' ' ' ' ' ' 4 

underesipioyed workers who are not pa^' of this target group • 

• , ' ' ' ■ 

Low-skill actlvi|^es generate an aggregate. number of jobs that rou&hly 
balances with the target groiip-of low-skill' workers vln the ciountercyclical 
program* Shortages appear for professional-managerial workeirs (200,000), 
clerical and sales workers (100,000) and s^efvlce workers (206,000). However, 



these shortages can also be eXlminated by drawing from the supply of utieni- 
ployed or^ undereiiplQyed workers ^o are not part of thi3 target groups 

finally, the low-skill, labcJr-iniensive' ac.tivitie^s generate, an aggregate 
nximber of jo^s that roughly balances with the job-requirements of the target 
group of low-skill 'uneniployed in the strucpural program. Shortages appear for 
professionaX-tnanagerial workers (100,000) / laborers (100,000), and service 
workejrs p00,00a). Agaii;i, these shortages can be eliminated drawing from " 



the. sOpply of unemploj^d and underemployed workers who are not part of this 
taurget group. . ^ ^ ^ 

' From these findings^one can conclude that the low-skill, labor-intensive * 
activities used^ to produce estimates of lob-creation in this study can serve 
a^^e foundation of a structural program targeted on the long-term' or the 
low-skiUL unemployed. Additional labor-intensive activities would be required 
for a countercyclical program targeted on the long-term unemployed. Other 
activities would be required for a cotint.ercyclical program targeted on the 
most global group— the measured and hidden unemployed and the underemployed. 
These combination^ of activities appear to /be feasible^'on the basic of (1) 
providing meaningful work and (2) not producing labor market bottlenecks . 
\ Priorities among tvrogram areas were established on' the basis of judgments 
by public officials and* community representatives about: (1) excess demand 
for public services, and (2) changes in activities that might result from an 

incr^ease or a decrease in federal funding. - First, areas identified as areas 

^ r 

of excess demand by at least 20 percent of officials and representatives 

were isolated. Then, from among those areas, the 'ones selected by at 'least 

10 percent for increases with additional federal funding, and the ones selected 

by a large number oA officials ani representatives for increases rather than 

• " . * ' ^ ' ** * 

for decreases were isolated. The areas that met all of these tests were 

— % • ' ' • . 

• defined as priority areas*x^ 



- The area of. environmental qual/ty met the test for all public officials 
and representatives examined. The following areas met the tesjt for ail offi— 
. cials and repre^ntatives except elected public* officials: - = 

• housing, * * ' 



\ 



• health. 



\ . , '•< criminal justice. 

•These\areas provide roughly one-sixth to one-fifth of the 3 million jobs 
created by the activities i4entlLfied in this study. 

It is difficult to draw policy conclusions from these finding^ The offi 

'cials and representatives whose jud^ents are reflected in theise priorities 
were not necpssarily a representative sample. Moreover, eyen i^ fihey were, 
they do not necessarily reflect a consensus about social priorities from all 
members of their communities. Thus, these findings must be viewed cautiously 
Nevertheless, these data suggest that activities in these areas might be 
given priority in the selection process if all projects are not feasible. 

Adi^dnistrative and operatipnal issues w&re examined on tte^basis of 'an 
extensive literature review and from information acquired during the cours^e 
of ou^ fieldwork* The following issues were identified* as potential barriers 
to effective Implementation of activities funded 'under a large-scale^^public 
job-creation program: 

• ambiguous program goals, ^ 

• red tape, \ 

* • inad'equate time for planning, 

tiargeting, ^ ^ . • 

i " 

' S • inadequate resour'ces for ^training, supervision, 

and materials, ^ ' 

r • pressure group problem^ (e.g., unions, competition 

in private sector), ^ ' ^ 

• ♦ • transition requirements. 



Each of these issues can render a prefect J^r groups of proietts)' inf easibre* ' 

-■• . , r ' - 

Two issues—inadequate time for platting and inadequatse resources for training, 

. ' - • * ' • . * ' f 

etc.—- were singled ou^as amenable to policy action that wduld minioize the 

difficulties they now produce. " - * ' ' 

Hie former can be alleviated by more stable funding patterns. However, 
this iiiq)rovement may^be purchased at the coet of more fiscal substitution 
unless more effective cotiftraints are Imposed on how funds wijl be utilized 
and greater effort is made to assure that maintenance-of-eff orts^provi'sions 
are honored. > ^ - • , 

The latter can be alleviated by loosening the current requirement that np 
less than T55 percent 'of ^the funds be spent on the^wage bill. * While this may 
reduce- the onsite job-creation p^e^form^nce of the program, i^t will increase ^ 
the range of feasible activities and iVi&y Improve the long-range benefits 
accruing to program participants by provicflng them with better on-the-job 
training ^experience. , ' • . 

The toajor purpose of this study was to assess the feasibility of a large-^ 
sc^ale countercyclical public job-creation program. 'Hie study identified 233 
'activities that could serve as the basis of such a program. The activities 
described in this study should provide valuable guidance to prime sponsors and 

6ther pf9gram administrators r.esponsible for? job-creation activities. 

" . ' - ' \ , - . " - ^- 

' It ^so found that 115 of these activities— those for which job-creation 
estimated cpuld be^ge\xerated— were capable of producing more than enough jobs 
to satisfy the most ambitious goals (expressed in terms of job-requiremeats 
foif target groups or eligible populations)-; Moreover, ^it'found that theser 
aqtivitiefs (or subsets of the^e activities) could be Impl^ented on a national 
scale withbut creating serious ski^Ll bottlenecks. . . " 
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^Thus, it can'be concluded that, from a policy perspective, such a program ' 
is feasible/ Therefore, whether or not such ^ program should be implSnented 



should *a 'decided on factors other than those - of make^oi;k or skill bottlenecks, 



^ / 
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APPENDIX IVA^ ' • . * 
. ' ' , STUBIES OSED TO DISTRIBUTE MATERIAL COSTS 

/ * - Number of Job-KIr.eation 

Study Type of Activity ' Activities Distributed^ 

national BLS . * ^ ^ 

Input-K)utput . * " • ' _^ ^ 

Stuiiy -41 

,1* - , " 

Educational* Services * '13/ 

Of f 16$, Sillies 28 ^ 

The Stem Study - ' ^ ^ ' " - - 10 

^ ' . ^ ' Police and Prisons ^ - ' 3 

Social a6d ^Special Welfare Services . 4^ 

^ . Hospital- and Health Services - ^ . , , 3« 

The Vemez^ Study - -- r 4 38 

.^^ ^ . Building Construction 33 

' Heavy Construe tion . 5 

Judgment - ^- - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 26 

Sourjbe: ' Jones (1978). . * ' * 
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APPENDIX IVB 
SUBSTITUTION RATE. BY ACTIVITY 



Activity 0 ^ Rate of Substitution 

0109 ■« - / .25 

0114 • .75 

0201 ' • . < .75 

0206 ' .50 ^ 

0209 .25 

0210 , .25 

0212 • ' .25 . ' ' ' 

- 0217 .50 

• 0221 ,. . .75 . 

0222 . .75 

0223 • • .50 

0224 .50 - 
0226 .75 

0300 • .50 

N 

0401 . ' .25 * 

0402 -.50 ' 

0403 ' .25 • 

0404 - . , .75 • * 
0406 ' .50 

0409 .25 

0410 .25 

0413 .75 

0414 " .50 

0418 ' .25 

0419 .25 

0421 V .50 «• 

0423 ' ' .25 

0426 .25 ' 

.0427 , . . .50 - . 

I.- 

0501 .25 

0502 .25 

0503 « ' ■ .25 • ■ 

0504 , ' ' .25 V 
J9505 -.25 

' 0601 , ' .25 J ■ ■ 

• 0609 / , • .75 ' ' , 
0610 / / .75 

0613 " ' .25 

, < 0615 ^ , • .75 ■ ' 

- 0617 . ■ , .25 

^ 0620 ■ . * .25 ' • • y 
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APPENDIX IVB 

StJBSTITOTION ^TE BY ACTIVITY 
' (continued) 



Activity # 

0625 
. 0626 

0628 

0629 

0630 

0631 
* 0632 



Rate of Substitution 

.75 
.75 
i75 
.50 
.50 
• 25 

^ '.25 



0701 
0702 
0704 



.50 
.75 
.25 



0801 
0802 



.75 
.75- 



1001 
1004 



.75 
.25 



1101 

1102 

1103x 

1104 

1^08 

1109 

Ull 



.25 
.25 

'.25 
,.25 
.25 
.25 
.'25. 



1201 
1202 
1203 
.1204 
1205 
1260 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
lil7 
1218 
lfl9 
1220' 



.75 
.75 

-75. 
.50 
-.75 
' .75" 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.•SO 
.25 
.25. 
.25 
.50" 
.25 
*50 
.75 
,50- 
.50 
.50 
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SUBSTITUTION RATE BY ACTIVITY 

(^ontinded) ■ , 

Activity i? ' Rate of Substitution 

' 1222 . • • "■ .50 . 

1224 • • . .75 \ 

' 1225 ' •75 

' ll26 ■ ; • ■ • ' t .75 

. 1227 ' ■ '75 

1228 ' '^S 

1229 ■ ' , ■ '75 
'V1230 - •75.. 

1231 • ■ , '75 

1232 '50^ 

1233 '50 

1234 ( ' ' . -25 
'l235 ; . ■ -50 
1236 ' ' .25 



.25 



12 3^ - 'SP 

12,39 " ■ '50 

1404' . • •7'5 

1406 ' - ' .75 

1504 ^ ' ■ .25- 



.50 



1603 ' ^ ■ »25 

1604 ' \ - • .50 

1605 *25 

1701. • " ♦ '50 

1704 , ^ '50 

1710 V Tl . -50 

1721 . . ^ '. ' -25 

1712 .50 

> 

1801' ' ■ - .75 

'1802 ^ ^ .25 

1807 * * ' *75 



See supra j Atxpepqix IJIA, for a detailed description* of 
the activities which correspond to the abcjve numbers. 



W APPENDIX IVC 
ACTIVITIES BY CLUSTERS 



ACTIVITY 
CODE' 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
DELIVERED 



0404. 



Cluster 1: Nonlabor Intensive and High-Skill LeVel 
Requirements \ . ' 

Staff Support to Expand Vocational ETducation in 
Public Schools 



Educational 



0406. 



1710. 



Staff Support for School Libra^ Operations during 
School Year 



Staff Support for Sheltered Workshop 
tional Rehabilitation 



Voca- 



Educational 



Office Suppljies 



Cluster 1: Labor-intensive and High-Skill Level 
Requirements ^ 

* 

0201. Staff Support for Parole and Probation Activities, 
, Satellite (Community) Probation Offices, and Youth 
Offender Counseling 



0/fice Supplies 



0206. 
/ 



0210. 



Staff Support "^0 Improve the Court Prpcess Provid- 
ing Clerical <5^1p, Delivering of Subppenae, Noti- 
fication of Witnesses and Attormeys of Changes in 
Time, Date, or Place of Court Proceedings 

P , 

Staff Support for Library and Education Programs 
in Correctional Facilities 



Office Supplies 



Educational 



0217. Staff Support for Public Defender Offices ajjd Legal 
Aid Societies 



Office Supplies 



0221. Staff . Suppor.t fortaw Enforcement Agencies, Police^ 

and Sj^rif^ Departments* ][^ncluding Dispatch Operators, 
Commercial Security Aides, Field Aides, etc. 

0226. Staff Support for ^Juvenile Correctional Facilities 

0401. Staff Support for Early Detection of Reading and 
teaming Disabilities in Elementary Schools 

0402. ' Classroom^ and Teacher's Aides Including Bilingual 
r Aides, >fi^sic Aides,v Aides for Educationally 

' Haiidic^pped Classes, etc. ^ » , 



Security ' 



Educational 



Edt4C a tional 



138 
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ACTIVITY 

CODE , 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
* , DELIVERED 



0403* . Staff Support to Expand Work-Study Activities in , 
-Public Schools ^ . 

0409. Staff Support ta Expand Adult Educational Services 
and Training for the G.E.D. (High School Equivalency) 
Examinationa Ind Right to- Read Program 

0410. Staff Support to Expand Bilingual Educational 
Services "in Regular Public School Curriculae, 
Vocational Education Programs, and Adult Educa- 
tion Classes ^ ^ 



0418. Staff Support for Truancy Followr-up and* Ch 
Counseling Programs 



0421. Expand Number of Teachers to Achieve Better . 

/ Teacher-Student Ratio ^ , / - ' 

0423^ Staff Support for Educational Opportunities for 
Ex-Offenders ^ - 

/ 

0426. • Increase Number of Teachers in Special EducatiOQ^ 

Classes for the Handicapped 

» '/ • 

0427. Expand Number of Teachers for Kindergarten and 
Nursery School ^ - , ^ 

Q631# Staff Support for Citizen Participation Process for 
Environmental Programs Including* the Resource Co'n-;^ 
servation and Recovery Act of 1976 

* 

'0701. Staff Support for Eacpanpion of Farmer's Home 
Administration to Improve Loan Processing 



0702. Staff Support for the Bureau of Imrnigration and' 
Naturalization Service to Process the Backlog 
of Adjudications and ^Implement the Atoensty 
Program 

1603.^ Staff Support fdr *Boy's/Girl's Associations* and . 
Drop-in\Centefs ' t> . 

1721. , Staff Support for Goodwill Industries of America, 
, . Inc. 

1802.' 'staff Support for Crisis Iiiterrghtion - Hot Line 
Phone Services Information and Referral ^ervic^s 



Educai:ional 
Educational 



Educational ^ 



Education^ 
Educational 
^ucational 

r 

Educational 



&i\icational 



Office Sjipplies 

/ 

Office Supplies 

I 

, Office Supplies 

Welfare Services 
h "office Supplii^, 



Office Siift>lies 



139 



114 



ACTI^TY 
CODE 



Cluster -Ir Labor Intensive and Low-Skfll Level 



Requirements 



Staff SupLpojrt for Citizen Participation Processes 
Required under the Hojising and , Community Develop- 
^ ment Block' Gtant Program, Title XX - Social 
^ Services, 'etc # ^ ^ / 

0209/ ^ Staff Support for Recreatio^ Pisograms in Correc- 
tional Facilities . , . 

0223* Staff Support for Propj^rty Id^tification Programs 

0224 • Staff Support for jCrime Prevention Education 

Programs ^and Counseling for Businesses and. Local . 
Citizens ' " ' ' " ' • , 

0300# Staff Sjipport for Community Theatres and Theatrical 
Educationp^ Childr$A/S Theatres; Community Dance • 
V Groups an4. Classes^ Community, Choir, Jazz, or Opera^ 

Groups, Le^ssons; -Cipmmuni'ty Symphonies and Musical 
. Training; and Museums _and ^Neigh'borhood Arts Council 

0419* Staff Support ^f(ir After-School Tutoring Programs 
Using ?der Tutorers^ Teacher' Aides, and the 
' -^Elderly, etc# f ' . ^.^^ 



0617 • 
062O* 
0632* 



Staff Suppott\to* Monitor .Air Qu^ity 

Staff Support Survey. ^Water SupplCies,. 

Staff Support ito^^ Inyentory of Solid Waste Open 
Duittping Areai^ ^Repord-KeepW^g and/ Clerical* 
Support *for th^%esource Cdnservation and ^ 
Recovery Act of * 197^ ' 

Coopergitiva Extension Service (TI#S*D«A#)* 

Staff Support for' Flfer freMntipn Programs such 
as Speeches, ^Displays, and ofeher Presentations 
Offered la ^Publi^ Schools, to Ciommunfty Groups, 
Employees at Their Place* of Wotlc, flome 



0802» v.Fire^^zard Inspe^ctions ±ii Public Buildings, 
Housing 'Units, and Businesses 

100l# Staff Su^^ra^ for Community Health C.gjUers and 
Related Services Including Community Health 
" ' Workers, Environmental Health Workers, and 



0704* 
0801* 



TYPE OF, SERVICES 
, ■ DELISERED 



Office Supplies 

Of fJLce^ Supplies 

Office Supplies 
Office Supplies 

Office Supplies 



Educational 

Office Supplies 

Office Supplies 

Of fic e^uppl ies 
♦ 

Office Supplies 
Office 'Supplies 



Office Supplies 



Health and 
Hospitals 



He^th ; Counselors 
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U5 



■ / 



'ACTIVIT? 
CODE 



TYPE OF SERVI 
DELIVERED 



1004» Preventive Health Screening Services, Follow-up and 
Referrals , - 

*^ * ' » t ' * • 

• 1104* Security Guards/Patrol for Public Hotising Projects 

. 1108«t Conduct General Housing Inspections for^ead Based 
, Paint Co4e Enforcement, Eligibility for Section S' 

^ and Other Federally Si^pported Housing Programs ' 

1111* Conduct Housing Abandonment Surveys 

14'04» Park Maintenance and Landscaping, ParH Supervisors, 
Water Recreation Supervisors and Aides 

1504* Job Search 'Project: -Staff Support for a Project 

Designed to Bring Small Groups of Previously Screened 
Unemployed Workers to Companies and Factories %o Are 
Advertising for Employee^]^ Private Companies Would 
Kake Available a Personnel Officer to Describe the 
, Company, Give a Tdur, 'and Receive Job Applications. ; 
' Bilingual Aldes^Pi^ovided by CETA Where Necessstry* 

1601^ Staff Support for Big Brother/Big Sister ^ograms 

1604i' Staff Support for Day Care Services IncluddLng. Day 
Care Centera^ Nursery Schools, In-Home Day Care 
Services, etc* 

1605 • Staff Support for After-School and 24-Hour Day 
Care Services 

^1701. Staff Support for Senior Citizen Community -Centers 

1704 • ^ Homemaker and Long-Term Care Services for the 
Elderly, and Mentally or Physically Disabled; 
Including Escort Serycies tban^ from Banks, 
• * ' Shopping Centers, in Higfi Crime Areas, at Jlight, 
etc*, for the. Elderly, Deaf, Blind, Mentally or* 
J Otherwise Physically HandJ^capped and Trans- . . 

portition to and from Medical Facilities, 
Shopping,* Recreation Activities, Social Visits, 
etc# ' 



1801. 
i807. 



Staff Support^ for Neighborhood Community Centers 

Staff Support for Outreach Activities Informing 
Residents of the Availablfe Resources in Their ^ 
Community , , 



Health and. 
'Hospital^' \ 

■ * r 

I 

Office Supplies 

Office Supplies 
Office Supplies 

Of ice Supplies 



^elfare Services 
Office Supplies 

Welfare Services 

Office Supplies 

Health and ^ 
Hospitals 



Office Supplies 
Office Supplies 



116 



'kZTVTLTi 
■ CODE 



ERIC 



TYPE OF SERVIC^BS 
DELIVERED 



Cluster 2: Nonlabor Ititetlliv^e/High-Skill Level 
r ' * ^ Requirements 

' 1201* . Park,. Coimty Paric, etc» " ^ . 

1202. Police Station ' . 

•1203*. Fire and/or Rescue S^ation(s) , 

1204* Jail, Prison, Detention Facility' 

1205* Municipal Office Building, Town Hall, Courthouse 

1206 • Hospital, Clinic, Nursing Home, Health Center 

1207* Arena, StMiun, Bleachers^" Pavilion 

rxum.^ea 



1208. Auditori 



leater 



1209* Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreational Building 

1210. CoBuminity Center, Social Service Center 

1211. , School y Learning or Training Facility " , 

• ( 

1212. Library 

1213. Museum, Cultural Center, Science Renter 
1Z14. Air, *tfater. Rail Terminal Builc|lngs 
1215. Garage, Parking Stnicture ' 

lil6. Factory, Cannery, Processing Plant ,^ .>> 

1217. She.ll Industrial Bull^iiigj Varehquse, Market 
1222. Dams, Levees, Dikes,' Flood Control Structures 

1224. Wfiiter System (Line^Plus Well, Reservoir, etc.) 

1225. Water Source Development (Reservoir, Well,, etc.) 

1226. Water Treatment Faclliw (1?o table) - 

les Pius^^C 



1228* Sever System (Lines 



'^dutfall. Pumping, etc.) 



1229. Sewage Treatment Plant ,vWastewa^ter Treatment Plailt 
1234» Mulpi^le Utili^-tkype Project 



Office Building's' ' ■>. 4.'; 
Office Buildings 
Of f ice .Bjrildiiigs , 
Office Buildings 

: Office Buildings 

> a. 

Office Buildings 
Office Buildings 
Office BuilddLngs 
Office Buildings 

* Office Buildings " 
Office Buildings 
OBfice Buildings- 
Office Buildings 
Office Buildings 
Office Buildings , 
Office Buildings 
Office Buildings 
Large Earthflll Dams 

• Sewer Plants 

, Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 
t 

Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 

•Multiple Purpose 
Project ' , ' 



/ 



CODE ' ' 

Cluster 2:. Nonlabor Intensive and' Low-Skill Level 
Requirements 

0625. Layout/' Survey, Construction of Soil Conservation 
, ' Practices , / . 

0626. _^Slte Preparation* Seeding of Eroding Roadsid^ 



TYPE OP SERVICES 
. DELIVERED " 



0627. 
0628. 
0629. 
0630. 

1218. 
1219. 
1220. 
1227. 
1230. 
1^31. 
1232. 



Stream, Channel Clearance 

Flood Control' St^cture Maintenance ' 

Timber Stand Improvements on Public Land 

Timber Stand Improvements on Privately Owned 
(Non-Corporately Held) Land 

/ ' * 

Port Facility, Harbor Development 

Electric Power Plant, Genetat^gHF^cility 

Dwelling Units, Houses, Apartments 

Sewer Lines, Mains, Trunks 

Street, Road, Highway (May Include Sidewalk) 

Sidewalks, Curbs, Gutters 

Combines' Water/ Sewage and Street/Road and 
Sidewalk 



Highways 



Highways 



Dredging J* 

Flood Protection 

^ f 
Highways . ' 

Highways 

Office Buildings 
Powerhouse Construction 
^Public Housing 
Sewer Lines 
Highways 



H33. Parking Lots 



Highways 
Highways 

HlgSWays 



Cluster 3« Labor Intensive and Low-Skill Level 
^ Requirements 

' / 

0114. , Commurflty Cleanr-up, Beautif ication, and Other 
Litter Removal Activities' 

0212. Staff Support for pealth Services in Correctional 
Institutions 

0^222. Custodfa^^ Staff ''Support fo^ Correctional 

'Facilities ' . . - 

0505. Staff Support for Outreach* (Door to Door) Counsel- 
. ing in Businesses,' Homes, Schools,^ etc, on . 
» -Energy^ Cons ervatio'p 



143 



Maintenance ^ Repair 
Construction - 

Health Services 



Apparel 



Office Supplies 



A. 



ACTIVITI 
* CODE ' 



TYPE OF SERylCaS 
DELIVERED 



0609. 

06X0. 

0613. 
0615^' 

U06. 



Hosqulto Control - Inspection and Spraying of 
Roadsddes and. Breeding bounds. House ^nd 
Kiblic Buildings * 

Updent: Control - Inspection and Treatment of 
Roadsides .and Breeding Grounds, Hous^s^ and ^ 
.Ptib lie Buildings " ^, 

Hazardous Malferials Surveys , * - ^ 

Animal Control (i.e». Stray Dog Pick-up, etc») , 

Lead Based Paint Removal from Public Housing, 
Units, Private Houses, and Pxiblic Buildings 

Reforestation of Paries and Woodlands, Other 
Natioiial Forest Services 



Motor Vehicles 

Motor Vehicles . 

Motor Vehicles ^ 
Motor Vehicles 

Maintenance & Repair 

• Construe tioa 

• * * ' * ' 

Agrictfl,tural, ^ ^ - 
•Forestry, & Etsfiery 



Cluster 3; Nonlabor intensive and Low-Skill L^el . 
Requiremetita \ ' ' 



0413 • Maintenance, Repair, and Rehab iiitat"i(5n of Public 
School Buildings and Grounds * 

0501^ Home Related Constrxictipn ^tivities (i#e#, 

Insulation, Winterization, and Weatherization> 

0502# Solar Energy Research, Development, and 
Construction Activities^ 

0S03* Staff Support for Home Heating Fuel Cooperatives 



060i» Labor Intensive Recycling Systems for Glass, 
Paper, Aluminum, and Other Materials 

123S# Architecttiral Barrier Removal in Public 
• Libraries 

1238 • . Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and 
fflLgh Density Neighborhoods 

1239 • Ramping of Street Curbing on Grounds of 
Educational Facilities 



.1722* Meals on Wheels Programs 



Maintenahce & Repair 
Construction 

Maintenance & Repair 
Construction 



Maintenance & Repair 
Construction^ ' ^ 

Maintenance & Repair 
• Construe tion 



Materials Handling^ 
Machinery & Equipment 

. Malntetr^ce .& Repair 
Construction 

Maintenance & Repair 
Construction 

* Maintenance & Repair ^ 
'Construction 

Food & Kindred 
Products 



ACTIVITY 
•CODE ' 

« 

' Cluster 3: tabpr laAasive and High-Skill Level 
Requirfaneats , * ' 

0414 • Schoor Security Guards and Hall Monitors 

05O4# Coimaission- of Studies of Energy Waste in Public 

Buildings 'with Additional Follow-up for Continuous 
. . ^Monitoring of EittergyAlse Practices in Public 
Buildings — ' . ^ 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
PELIVERED 



Apparel 
•Researjch 



. ' Cluster 3: Nonlabor Intensive and High-Skill Level 
. Requirements^ 

1101* 'Housing Rehabilitation (Extensive) 



Maintenance d Repair 
Construction 



1102* ' Housing Rehabilitation (McJderate) 



1103# Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Home Repair) 

1236. Architectural Barrier Reao-^al in Other Piiblic 
Non^Educational Buildings 

1237. Architectural Ba^ier Removal in Educational 
Facilities 



Maintenance & Repair 
^^^onstruction >^ 

Maintenance & Repair 
^Construction ^ 

Maintenance Repair 
Const^ction s 



/ 



Maintenance St Repair 
Construction 



APPEHDIX IVD 

ASSUMED *RATE OF ^SUBSTimiOH AH0 OHSITE AKO OFFSITE EMPtOWEW GEHERATEO BT 
tl4 JOB-CREATIOH PROJECTS BY TTPE OF OFFSITE EHPtOmteKT AHO CLUSTER FOR^ 
ALTERHATIVE ASSOiPTIOKS REGARDIHG SUBSTITUTIOH (in thou8«n4s) 







Optifiistic Assumptioq 


Fessisistic Assusption 


t ? 


AlilllM>A<t 


Type of Eaploynent 


Type of EsploYBcnt 




iate. of 






Offsite 








Offsite 






I' Typff of Clusters 


Substi** 

tut ion 


Onslte 1 


Direct end 
Indirect 


Induced 


Totsi 


Total Onslte 
end Offsite 


Onslte 


Dlrec't snd 
^Indirect 


Ifiduce(i 


total j 


Totsl^Ondite 
end Offsire 


1 All Clutters 


• 53 




2.041 


c 


2,589 


4,631 1 


7,372 


1,268 


1,960 


1,217 


2,177 1 


3,465 


1 i * 1 bIia^ 1 n^^nmtvm 




« O C C Xli 

- 1,856 7 


^ 102 




, 1,239 


1,344 


, 3,200 


854 


47 


-..570-^ 


618 ^ \k 


r,472' 






725 1 


53 




740 


794 


1,519 


313 


.23 


/ 299 


322 1 


635 


1 ClLt 
1 C3LL 


• 61 
«40 


584 1 
141 1 


10 




692 

48 r 


735 
59 


1,319 
200 


228 
85 


17 
5 


270 


287 J 
35 i 


515 

, 120 


i High-Skill 


• 51 


1,131 1 


49 


c 


4d9 


549 


1,680- 


554 


24 


244 


269 1 


821 


1 i ClUi 
1 » C3I.H 


.51 
• 52 


1,044 1 
87*1 


42 

7 




442 
57 


485 
64 


/1,S29 
151 


512 
42 


21 
3 


" 217 
27 


23a 1 


749 


1 Honlsbor la tensive 


4 

• 52 


885 t 


1,941 


c 


1,349 


3,290 


4,175 


425 


932 


648 


1,579 1 


2,052 


1 Lov-^kill 


.45 


372 1 


325 




284 


608 


980 


205 




156 


334 1 


539 


1 C2CL 
1 C3CL 


.37 
.49 


128 1 
244 1 


, 226 
99 


r • 


145 

* 13? 


371 1 
237 


A99 
481 


81 
124 


142 ' 
50 


91 
71 


234-1 
. 121 1 


314 
245 

• 


h Uigb-Skill 


.57 


513 1 


1,616 


1,065 


7.682 1 


3/195 


221 


695 


458 * 


1,153 1 


1.417 


[ ciai 

1 C2CII 
1 C3CU 


.45 
.51 
• 75 


100 1 
270 1 
143 1 


23 
1.500 
93 




77 

' 862 
126 


100 1 
2,362 1 

' 220 1 


200 
2,632 
363 


55 
132 
36 


13 
735 
23 


42 
422 
32 


55 1 
1,157 1 
55 1 


110 
J;290 
91 


• 








i 






*• 








< 
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. TABLE 4E.i 

ALL ONSITB EMPLOYMm BY OCCOPATIOH AND cluSTBR 

















r 

■ ,CJuBter 


CICU 


ClLt 


CILH 


C2CB 


C2CL 


CSOL 


C3LH 


C3GU 


C3Lt 


Total 






Occupation Group*****,,^^ 


100.0 

• 


100.0 


lOOvO 


100.0 

t 


100. 0 


,100.0 


100.00*^ 


100.00 


100.0 


X 


1 


























2.4 - 


30.5 


835.583 






Prp£eaitoaa\» Tectmical 
^nd. Kind red Vocfcera ^ 


56. T 


4.4 


— 6« 


6^^ 


















* 


Hanagecs, Officials, 
and Pcoprietora 


0 


1.9 
• 


1.9" 

• 


JO 


0 


4.7 


5.2 

i 




3.9 f 


1.9 


51,522 






Salea Uockeca 


• 0 


0 


0.1 


n 
U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


548 






Clerical fnd 
Kindred Workers 


28.8 


2.9 

✓ 


9.5 


0 




10.5 


0 


0.3 


3.9 


6.4 


175^941 






Craftuveo, Foremen, 
and Kindred Vorkera 


8.5 


4.4 


0 


49.4. 


20.3, 


7.1 


82.8 


61.2 


2.5 


13.4 


366,407 






Operatives aftd if 
Kindred Workers 


0 


1.7 


1.4 


11.7 


11.3 


12.6 


0 


1.7 


6.9 


4.1 


112,361 






Lsborem ^ 


0 


11.6 


0.2 


32.2 


64.6 


31.8 


0 


34.8 


67.5 


16.2 


443,963 






Service Workers 


6.4 • 


73.1 


21.3 


d.6 


0.2 


27.9 


10.8 


0 


12.8 


27.5 


754,190 






Fansera 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


J 0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 




» 


1 

Total 


3.6 

99,651 


n^3 

584,300 


38.1 , 
' 1,044,852 


9.8 
269,778 


^•7 
127,655 


. 8.9 
243,882, 


3.2 

87,121 


5.2 
142,729 


5.1 
140,547 


100.0 


2,740,515 


> 
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r 



/■ 



-J 



a 



Cluit«rX 
Occu^itton Group 



lY OCCUPATION AND CLUSTER 




and froprt«tortf 



Kiivtrcd U»rker« 



an4 KlnJjTiid Vtfrk<.r« 



Operatives tttui 
KiMri4 Uorkers 



L«boriir« 



Service Worker « 



F^rwarii 



12.6 



9*6 



20.0 i 




ii.a 



19*1 



3.7 



11.5 



1.8 



2.1 : 

99*089 



12*^^ 

7 ^ 



4' 



19.2 



10.1 



20*1 



12.3 



2.3 



15.9 
735,574 



V9.1- 



10.0 



19.5 





3.4> 



12.7 



2% 2 



10.5 
484. 84? 



12.4 



9.8 



17.4 } 



12.7 



23.1 



4.3 



9.9 



0.9 



51.0 
2.361^528 



13.9. 



12.0 



17.9 



^.1 



20. r 



4.2 



11.3 



0.9 



8*0 
370. 88^ 



ii«6 



7.8 V ^•O 

-^NJ 

10. SK 18.4 



20.i 



10«6 



5.0 



10.1 



1.9 



5.1 
238»259 



12.1 



^9.8 



22.9 



3.4 



11.9 



2.3 



1.4 

63/875 



11.6 



6.3 



15.6 



19.4 



18.2 



6.2 



9.9 



1.3 



4.7 . 
•219,534 



12.3 



18.2 



10.6 



20«5 



3,7 



12.0 



2.^ 



1.3- 
58,743 



474»955 



12.4 



574»980 



.9.5 



17.9 



438.582 
827,658 



12 



• 566,903 



VU4 



^92, $99 



4*2. 



,193,470 



10.8 



1.4 



100.0 



499,2^7 
62»933 



•4»63i,329 



ERLC 
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DIRECT AHO INDIRECT EMPLOYHEHT BY OCCUPAf iOH AND aUSTER 



Cluster 


CICU 


ClLi , 


ClUI 


C2CU 


C2Ct 


C3Ct 


C3t& 


C3CU 


C3tL 


Tout 




IDO.O 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.00 


100.00 


100.0 ^ 




9 


^ « - ^ 

tM$id Uorker* 


9.1 


loa 


IS. 9 


7.1 


i.i 




3.6 


7.6 


. , 8.9 


7.1 








U.l 


11. a 


12.9 


15.3^ 


U.8 


10.3 


11.7 


13.4 


13.D 


265,^41 




ID. 6'* 


'9.4 


• 9.4 


ID. 8 


V 

14.4 

— r * 


7.2 


8.^ 




11.4 


10.6 


216,8;i3 

S 


^ . . ... 


23.3 


22.2 


* ' 19.8 


16.4 


17.3 


13.2 


^13.0 


XI. 1 


^ .16.8 


16.4 


j^34,824 


antt Kindred Workers 


U.3 


^'iS.D 


13.3 


14^^ 


12.2* 


23^9 




33.6 


U.6 


• 15.7 


319^80^ 


~ , ' 
0^tir«ctv«tf Mod 

:j|Cf in^ r d ' Vorktf m 


IS.4 


16.3 


14. 

I * 


* 25.5 


' 10.8 


- ■ J 
21.3 


.43.9 ■ 


17.9 

> 


22.2 


n.% 


488.866 


i.iiboreri» ^ * ^ ^ 


4»S 




4.0 


5.0 


4.8^ 


7.8 


3.4 


10.4 


4.S 


5.3 


108^228 


S^rvlxtf Uurkdm 


7«9 


8.S 


' 10.4 




9.8 


^•^ 


\ 6.0 


3.4 


8.9 


7.7 


156,704 


j^^rn 




D.9 


0.6 


0.2 




2.4' 


l.l 


0.2 


0.3 


0*2 


6,076 


**r— — g » 


22<SS4 


2.1 

,43.l50 


2.1 
42»3Sl 


73.4^ 
1,499,603 


iia 

22^,695 


4*8 
98; 688 


0.4 . 


4.6 

*'93»322 


O.S 
10,367 


100.0^ 

1 


2,042»744 
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'---'--"S 

: . - 










« 

< 






\ 










* 


0 




^ 'TABLE AE.4 






J 

*- 


« 


• 










IHDUCeO QlPLOYHEtrr S¥ 


OCCUPATIOI*^ AND CLUSTEE 




- - 








CICU 


cat K 


ClUI 


C2CH 


C2Ct 


C3CL 


C3HI^ 


C3Cli 


C3Lt ' 


Toui 




lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.00 


100.00 


lOQ.d^ 


X 


1 


>fof««ttoacl» Technical, 


11.3 


11.1 


: 11.7 


13.9 


^ 


is;8 


\\.% 


14; 6 

• 


11.6 


12.7 


329,492 




12.3 


12.3, 


12.2 


11.7 


ill. 7 


ll?5. 


12.3 


11.4 


12.1 


. 11.9 


309,039 




9.0 


9.0 


8.8 


8.2' 


8.3 


a.2 


9.0 


.7.8 


8.9 


8.6 


221;743 


CUricil «(ul • 


19.1 


19.0 


19.1 


,19.0^' ^ 


18.^ 

/ 




19.1 


19.0 


18.6 


.19*6 


A9;t,834 




9.8 


9.8 


9.6 


9.4 


{ 9.4 


9.3 


9.8 

\ 


8.9 


' 'lO^O 


9.6 


^7V100 


Kl.hdr«i(i Uo(k«rii 


20 .'2 


20.3 


20.0 


18.9 


1§.0 


17.8 

- 


. 20.3 


18.4 


20.1 


• U.S 


503,733 




3.i 


3.4 


3. 4 


3.2 


r-^ 

3.2 


2.9 


3*4 


3.4 . 


3.5 


3.3 


85,24^ 


Service Uarkam 


12.6 


12. S 


13.0 


n*7 . 


13.7 


13^ 


12.6 


U.7 


12.7 


13.2 


342,553 




2.3 




. 2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


• 1.5 


2. A 


2*1 


2*5 


2.2 


56*857 


Total 


2.9 
76.S36 


26.8 
692. A75 


17.1* 
442,492 


33.3 
861/925 


5.6 
*145.191 


5.4 . 
.138»S90 


2.2 
56,793 


126,212 


1.9 
48,376 


100.0 


2,568,59^ 
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APPENDIX IVF 



DISTRIBUTfON OF EDUCATION BY OCCUPATION 



1 ' > . , ^ 1 


— ^r— r» 

Education Xyears) «& 




8^ yrs or Jess 


9-11 yrk' 


12 yrs ■ 


13-15 yrs 


16 yrs or more 


Total . 


Professional » Technical r 


i 1.8 ; 


4.5 


I7T9' 


' 19i7 


36.0 ~ 


100.0 


Managers,' Officials, 
ana rropnecors 


8.9 


13.9 

J) 


34.1 


19.9 


23.2 


100.0 


Sales Workers 


9.4 


21.7 


38.2 


19.0 


- U.7 


100.0 


« 

Clerical and 

xvxnarcu woLKcro « 
2 « 


4.7 




,.54.4 


19.7 


' 5.2 • 


100.0 


^%>ra£t snien, ^g^rcwen, 
and Kindred 'Workers ^. 


24.-0 


25.8 


39.3. 


8.8 


2.1 


'100.0 


operative and ^ 
Kindred Workers 


k 

20.5 


25.2 


45.8 


^7.4:- 




' loofo 


Laborers \ 




. 31.7 


■ 25.8 


6.9' 


1.1 


— ^ 
100. 6^ - 


\ ■ ' 3^ 

Service Workers 


26.5. 


30.6 


3'2.2 


9:0 ' 


1.7 


100.0 


— '/ 

Farmers 


39.8 


, 22.1 


" 28.1 


7.0 


' 3.d 


100.0 


L 

• I * * 

Total 

_ , ^ 


15.2 


20.6 ■ 
95^f418 ' 

■ 4 . ' — 


* 39.0 
1^^804, 818 


13.^ 

640,063 


11.4 . • 

^^529,42? ' 


100.0 



o 154 
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127 '\ 
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CLUSTER* . , 
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TABLE 4G.1 

lONSITE EHPLOYMEHT BY EDUCATION AND CLUSTER 



^^^^■^^-v,^^^ Cluster 
Yeara 0?"^^^^ 
School Cpaplete^*""*>^ 


.CICH ' 


CILL 


' ' CILH 


C2CH 


C2CL 


C3CL 


C3LH 


C39H 


C3LL 


Tocal 


. X 


i 


8 or le^ 


6:i • 


25.2 


7.8 


25.6- 


29.$ 


23.7 


23^.2 


27. J 


L 


29«3 


18.2 


498,773 


9-11 


11.3 - • 


28.5 


*^11.7 


26.4 


28.8 


26.2 


25.4 


27*^ 




29.0 


20.9 


572,767 




31.2 


32.1 


25.1 


34.3 


30,5 


34.0 


38.0 


34.3 


29.6 


29.9 


819,414 


'13-15 ' 


18.2 


9.7 


17.2 


8.7 


7.8 


10.3 


9.5 


• 8*4 


8.6 


12.6 


345,305 


16 or mo^e ^ 


33.5 


4.5 


38.1 


- 4.9 


3.3 


» 5.8 


3. 


9 


2«8 


3.5 


18.4 - 


504,255 


Total 


* 3.6 
99,651 


21.3 
584,300 


38.1 
1,044,852 


» 9*8 
269,778 


4.7 • 
127,655 


8.9 
243,882 ' 






5.2 
142,729 


5.1' 
140,547 


100.0 


2,740,515 



1 
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TABLE ^4C. 2 

AU bmiTE EHVLOYHKUT BY EOUCATIOif' AMD CLUSTER 





CICH 


CILL 


CitH 


C2CU 


* C2CL^ 


C3CL 


C3LU 


C3CU 


C3LL 


Tc 

Z 


> 

_l 


A or Icnii* 


U.B3 




» 

14.84 


• 15.26 


14.95 


14.72 


15.26 


16.23 


15.07 


, 15.1 


69V,94 


9-U 


2a. 36^ 


20.34 


70.18 


20.77 




18.63 


20. $9 


20.89 


20.39 L 


20.6 


954, 98^ 




39.13 




" 38r5t" — 


^ 39.28 


39.13 


32.98 


39.11 * 


38*04 


38.64 


39.0 


1,805,75. 




^ •U.22 


: '14.19 ^ 


14.10 


♦ I 


44.08 


12.29^ 

» 


13.80 


I3f33 


'13.94 


13.8 


641,43< 


^ 16 or •or* 


11.89 


n<B9 


r 

12.38 / 


^ 11*04 


11.09 


11/79 


11.17 


11.64 




11.89 


. 11.5 




ToUli *' , 


9V&69 


15.9 ' ' , 

m,^74 

1 


10.5 
'484,842 


S.O 
2.361,528 


8.0 ^ 
320,886 


H 

238,259 


1.4 

63,874 


4.7 

219,534' 


1.3 
58.747 


e ~" 

100.0 


4,631,32 



ERIC 



15a 



< ^ 0 



\ 




Sctioot Ccmpltttd 

- i> 



6^ or lea* 



9-tl 
12 



16 or aor* 



Tot4l 



CICU 



U*20 



70.18 



39.95 



14.58 



11. » 



l.l. 
22.554 



TAflLE <G.3 

DIRECT AHD IKOIRCCT EHFLOYMKKT %X EOUCATIOK AHO ClSstER 



CILL 



U*38 



20^09 



^9.45 



14.42 



11.68 



2.1 \ 
43,100 



Clttt 



n*73 



19.30' 



37.74 



14.68 



14.47 



2.1 

42^351 



C2cn 



15.64 



21.27 



39.96 



13.34 



9.89 



73.4 
1.499.603 



C2ei. 



15. li 



21.20 



39.79 



14.03 



9.72 



11. 1 
225,695 



C3Ct 



17.65 



21.83 



38.78 



12.57. 



9*19 



4.8 

98,668 



C3LU 



17.01 



22«39 



41.74 



11.99 



7.03 



0.4 
7»€82 



CICH 



18.40 



22.23 



34.24 



12*13 



9.U 



93,3f22 



C3tL 



15*06 



20.76 



39.28- 



TotAl 



15.7 



21.2 



320,07 



433^06 



39*7 



^10,96 



13.87 



13.5 



11.06 



<,5*9 



0*5 
10,367 



100.0 



775,77 



' ,202l23 



2,042^74 
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TA8tE AC, 4 ' ^ 
INDOCKD CMPtOYHEKT lY EOUCATIOM AKD CtUSm 



- * ^ Ctusc«r 
School Co*pl«U<l'^.^ 


CICII 


ClLt 


CILU 


C2C8 


C2CI. 


C3CL 


C3UI 


C3Cli 


3CLL 


ToCAl 


X 




8 at lc«s , ^ 


16«15 




14.96 


14.66 


14*47 


14.03 


15.02 


14.72 


15.09 


14.8 


363,112 


9-11 


20*31 


20.30 


70.29 


19.95 


19.72 


19«48 


20.35 


19.97 


20.32 * 


20.1 


520^66 




3S.73 


38.68 


' 38.65 


37.97 


37.6^ 


37.84 


*38.W^ 


37.94 . 


38. S5 


38.4 


993,50^ 


13-15 


U.03 


13.98 


U.06 


f4.19 


14.09 


14.48 


44.03 


14.22 


13.98 


14.1 


364»992 


, 16 or aore 


.12.00 


11.88 


12«17 


13.20 


13.08 


14.21 


11*94 


13.48 


12.09 


if. 6. 


326,939 

■> 


Toc«i 


76»536 


2a 

692 » 4 75 


2.1 
442,492 


73.4 
861,925 


i 

11.1 
145,191 


4.8 

1^8,590 


0.4 

56,793 


4^6 
126,212 


0.5 

48,^376 


100.0 
* 


2,588,593 
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APPENDIX VIA 



DEMAND FOR LABOR BY PROJECT CLUSTER 
AND SUPPLY OF LABOR BY TARGET GROUP 
AND TYPE OF PROGRAM, EACH CLASSIFIED 
BY OCCUPAIIC 
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OEHAUD FOR UBOR CtmCO BY PUBLIC JOB-CBEATIOH PROjectS Bt OCCUPATIOH. 
CEOUP AND TYPE OF CLUSTER, ALTERNATIVE ASSUHPTIOHS ABOUT IMPACT OP ^ 

K oupucQ{£trr 

Nuab«r ot Jot^s (io Thou«tadii) 



Occupa%ion Cfoup — ■ — ^ 


All Clusters 


[ Lftbor-InccDstve 


i Low-Skill 


1 LowSkill. L«ior-lQCeaviVft. 


f 


Opclalstic' 


Pess^lslsctc 

Aiisuiipcfon 


1 ' ^ 

Opctatsclc 
1 AsMuspcion 


Pesslslsclc 

Asauap^lOf^ 


i OpclaisClc 
1 Assuap^lOf^ 


PesstBiscIc 

AsauApt ion 


1 Opci«isclc 
i AtiuAptfon 


Pesaljilscic. 
Asfluttpc^Of^ 


^ro^cantonal A Kiiasgerlsl 


1.935 ' 


939 


1*075 


495 


1 401 


191 


1 232 


• 100* 


CI«rlc<l tod Sal«a 


1*4A4 


693 


501 


230 


1 427 


204 


1 251 


108 




933 


447 


236" 


109 


1 .243 


116 


1 ^ 
1 liO 


47 




1.105 


530 


! 320 * 


* 147 


1 346 


165 


180 


77 


tuborara , 


637 


306 


?11 


97 


1 376 


1^0 


! 190 


^ 82 




1.253 


601 


, 827_ 


380 


1 677 


" 323 ; 


543 


233 


F^rtt Workers 


63 


30 


,31 


14 


26 
1 


12 


18 


8 




7.379 


3.536 


3,201-^ 


1.472 


2.498 


i;i92 


1,524 


' 653 1 
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• 








SUPPLY or UBOR AVAILABLE FROM SPECIFIED TARGET GROUPS BY 
OCCUPATIOH GROUP, TARGET CMUP» AKD TYPE OF mtIC JOB-CREATION PROGrXh — 








Ruaber of j2h^8 (io.Thouaanda) 

— ^ f \, 






^-^-^^.^^^^^Itrgec Group 
O^cupAtloti Croups 


1 Scruccural Prograa 


Scruccural and Co uncercyo Ileal Program 




Low-aklll 
unesploved 


All Totals unea- 
une«Dloved ploverf and 


Low-aklll 
uneffloloyed 


unemolovecl 


Tocal, unca« ^ 
fploypd and - 
undereaployed 




Lonft-Tena All 


LotiR-Tera All underemDloved 


LonR-Tera All 


Lonft-Ter« All 


Prof«a«ioo«l ^ H«nigeri«l 


16 27 


146 271 f 462 


> 32 47 


* * 

332 534,. 


787 


Cl«rlc«l and 


SO 103 
65 138 


274 546 ^ 897 
147 342 616 


128 ^ 181 
197 288 


573 896 
45J 715 


'.-1,323 : 
1,06§ ' 




155 290 


293 564 1,037 


428 583 


907 l,liM) 


1,673 * 




73 148 


128 279 470' 


161 234 


312 450 


7 85"^ ' 


Service Uorkers 


122 230 


229 428 785 


209 ^ 329 


456 741 


1,250* 


Fiini Vojrkttrs 


17 37 


23 53 ^ 160 ' ^ 


36 .62 


56 lp3 


219 






73 1 






136 


Toctl 


498 973 


1,140 2»483 4,500 | 


/ 1,191 1,724 


3,095 4,579 


7,135 


Soure^i Thorpe ^ 

• 
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